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We fulfil a pleasing duty by introducing to our readers the above most 
interesting and excellent work. The author of the “ Origines Litur- 
gice” well sustains the high reputation which he has already acquired, 
and has presented to the theological world a book distinguished by 
sound doctrine, great learning, extensive research, accurate statements, 
and sober views. 

We must gratefully acknowledge the good services rendered to the cause 
of orthodoxy by the authors of some of the Oxford Tracts. They have 
brought forward, and placed in a prominent and popular light, good old 
principles, which had been too generally suffered to fall into practical de- 
suetude. They have vindicated the efficacy of the grand sacraments of the 
new covenant ; they have asserted the just authority of the holy catholic 
church; and they have shown the bearings which such truths possess 
upon real piety. Church principles had not been attractively taught to 
the earnest and devout ; and were apt to be employed, or at least to be ‘ 
regarded as employed, rather in checking enthusiasm, than in directing j 
sacred feeling. Nevertheless, there is much in the above-named tracts 
which excites dissatisfaction and uneasiness. We are astonished and 
perplexed by many novel statements. We feel as if we were about to 
be entrapped into admissions or systems, of which we hold a foregoing 
misgiving that we shall not approve. And the views and sentiments of i 
these writers upon the subjects of the Romish apostasy, the non-jurors, 
and the alliance of Church and State, are somewhat rash, if not 
dangerous. 
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From such faults, the effect of over-stating and ultra-theorizing, Mr. 
Palmer is, in the present work, entirely free. As warmly and zealously 
orthodox as any one of his fellow-labourers can be, his sound and 
searching judgment enables him to present the truth to us disembar- 
rassed from those doubts and difficulties which render us unwilling to 
receive it. And, accordingly, in several instances wherein the defi- 
nitions taught by certain of the Oxford writers have appeared to us 
harsh or exaggerated, when we have felt reluctant to assent to them, or 
alarmed at admitting them, we have found by a reference to the work 
before us full satisfaction. 

The author, in his arrangement, follows the example of our old 
English, or modern Romanist manuals of divinity, dividing his treatise 
into parts, chapters, and sections; with objections and solutions subjoined 
to each chapter—a method sufficiently ungraceful, but, to most students, 
not the less useful and convenient. Part the First, comprising fourteen 
chapters, treats of “‘ The Notes of the Church applied,to the existing Com- 
munities of professing Christians,” and discusses ‘‘ Definitions of the 
Perpetuity, Visibility, Unity, Sanctity, Universality, and Apostolicity 
of the Church ; the Oriental, British, and Roman Churches ; the 
Lutherans, Zuinglians, and Calvinists; the Separatists from the British 
Churches ; and the Nestorians and Monophysites.” Part the Second 
relates to “‘ the British Reformation.” Part the Third is “ On Scripture 
and Tradition.” Part the Fourth is entitled, “‘ On the Authority of the 
Church in matters of Faith and Discipline ;” and includes the three im- 
portant subjects of general and particular Synods, most clearly discussed. 
Part the Fifth treats “‘ On the Relations of Church and State.” Part the 
Sixth, “On the Sacred Ministry;” and Part the Seventh, “ On the 
Roman Pontiff.” 

We feel embarrassed in selecting specimens from these delightful 
volumes. Mr. Palmer's style is of so sustained and equable a merit, 
that it is not easy to fix upon passages which stand out in any remark- 
able prominence from the context. The following will, however, afford 
some idea of the author’s method and opinions. 


ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE CHURCH. 


Universality, of course, could not have been a characteristic of the Church at 
its commencement, when it only existed at Jerusalem; but the testimony of 
Scripture, and history, and general opinion, oblige us to believe, that it was 
afterwards to become universal, and to remain so always. It is not necessary 
for us to suppose a physical and absolute universality, including a men: this 
would be inconsistent with the predictions of the existence of antichristian 
powers. All that is here contended is, that the Church was to possess moral 
universality, to obtain adherents in all the nations of the world then known, 
and to extend its limits in proportion as new nations and countries were dis- 
covered : and that it was never to be reduced again to a small portion of the 
world, though always subject to persecutions, fluctuations, and losses,—Vol, i. 
p- 148. 
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Now, since all these predictions were delivered without any exception or 
hitnitation as to time, we are bound to infer, that they are intended to describe 
the permanent condition of the christian church. The character of Christianity, 
as described by the prophets, is always universality. They never contemplate 
any failure or overthrow : they never announce the virtual extinction of Chris- 
tianity at any future time, or its reduction to narrow and insignificant limits. 

That the church was not to fail is naturally inferred from the promise of 
Christ himself: “ On this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.’” (Matt. xvi. 18.) It is also inferred from that para- 
ble, where the kingdom of God is compared to “ a grain of mustard seed, which, 
when it is sown in the earth, is less than all the seeds that be in the earth; but 
when it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater than all herbs, and shoot- 
eth out great branches; so that the fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow 
of it.” (Mark iv. $1, 32.) Such is the greatness of the Church of Christ, which 
is represented as its proper characteristic, and therefore cannot be lost. 

The primitive church always understood the prophecies relating to the univer- 
sality of Christianity, as descriptive of its permanent condition ; for we find the 
fathers not merely asserting the fact, that the Church of Christ was really dif- 
fused throughout the whole world ; but arguing, that the church of which they 
were members must be the true church, because it was so diffused, and that the 
societies of heretics which claimed to be the only true church, could not be so, 
from their deficiency in this essential characteristic. 

Thus, St, Athanasius and the bishops of the Alexandrian patriarchate, writing 
to the Emperor Jovian, argue for their own profession of the true faith and the 
true church, from the universality of their communion, and the insignificant 
numbers of the Arian party. Jerome, arguing against the Luciferians, says: 
“If Christ has not a church, or has one only in Sardinia, he has become greatly 
impoverished. And if Satan possesses Britain, Gaul, the East, India, the bar- 
barous nations, the whole world, how were the trophies of the cross given to a 
mere corner of the world.” Optatus argues thus: “ Thou hast said, brother 
Parmenianus, that the church is only amongst you. . . . Therefore that it may 
exist with you in a part of Africa, a corner of a small region, it must not be 
amongst us in the other part of Africa, nor in Spain, Italy, Gaul, where you are 
not, . . . nor among the innumerable islands and other provinces which can 
scarcely be counted. Where then is the propriety of the name of catholic, 
since the church is called catholic because it is reasonable, and diffused every 
where?” Augustine says: ‘“ We hold the inheritance of Christ; they (the 
heretics) do not hold it: they do not communicate with the whole world, they 
do not (i, e. refuse to) communicate with the whole community redeemed by 
the blood of the Lord.” Augustine cites almost all the passages of Scripture 
adduced above in his book, “De Unitate Ecclesie,” against the Donatists, to 
prove that the church is essentially universal. In fine, the ancient church con- 
sidered universality as one essential characteristic of the church, for the creed 
approved by the General Council of Nice, as the confession of faith of the whole 
world, professes belief in a “ catholic” (or universal) “ apostolic church.” 

In fact, the universality of the church is generally admitted. The Nicene 
and Apostles’ Creeds are received by the Eastern church, and by the Romish 
churches, as well as by all the Reformation, and they both contain a profession 
of belief in the “holy catholic” (or universal) “church.” Hence all these 
societies continually profess their belief in the universality of the church. The 
hynin, “Te Deum,” which is also generally used by them, recognises the same— 
“The holy church throughout all the world doth acknowledge thee,” 

Its catholicity is also expressly admitted by the Confession of Augsburg, and 
the Apology of the Confession, both of which were the standing formularies of 
the Lutherans. The Zuinglians said, in their “ Helvetic Confession,” “ there is 
only one church, which we therefore call catholic, because it is universal, and 
diffused through all parts of the world, and extends to all times, being included 
within no particular localities or ages. ‘Therefore we condemn the Donatists, 
who restricted the church to some corners of Africa; nor do we approve the 
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Roman clergy, who vaunt of the Roman Church alone as the catholic.” Calvin 
acknowledges that “ the universal church is a multitude gathered out of all 
nations, which though divided and dispersed by distance of place, yet agreeth to 
the one true and divine doctrine, and is united by the bond of a common reli- 
gion. That under this church particular churches, which to meet the wants of 
man are disposed throughout the towns, &c., are so comprehended, that each 
of them rightly possesses the name and authority of achurch.” The same doc- 
trine of the universaiity of the church is inculcated by the Geneva Catechism, 
the Bohemian Confession, the Catechism of Heidelburg, the Declaration of 
Thorn, &c.—Vol. i. pp. 150—153. 


OBJECTIONS. 


I. If the true church must always be universal, the Lutherans and Reformed 
could not have been the church of Christ, for they were never universal, and 
when Luther began to preach, he stood alone. 

Answer, These societies were not properly churches, but yet were not to 
he condemned as schismatically separated from the church, as I shall hereafter 
prove. (chap. xii.) 

II. The universality of the church is only to be understood as a successive 
universality; that is, all nations were to receive the gospel successively, and 
not at once; so that the church of Christ might at any given time be contained 
within a single province. 

Answer. This explanation is inconsistent with the direct and evident meaning 
of these glorious prophecies, which speak of Christ’s having dominion over all 
nations, from one end of the world to the other. In this case Christianity 
might never have been more extended than Judaism, and the miraculous incar- 
nation and death of Jesus Christ, and all the miracles of his disciples, would 
have produced no material improvement in the condition of the world generally. 
But, in fact, we know from Scripture and history that Christianity was, at least 
once, morally speaking, universal; therefore we must reasonably infer that this 
was the universality designed by the prophecies. I therefore cannot admit the 
principle of successive universality ; though it is granted by Bellarmine, Driedo, 
and Melchior Canus, among the Romanists, by the schoolmen Occam, Camera- 
censis, and Turrecremata, and supported by some of our own theologians, who 
too readily admitted a notion which seemed useful for the defence of the truth 
against their opponents. 

III. The church was not universal in the time of Arius, or of the Council of 
Ariminum, for Arianism geuerally prevailed then. 

Answer. This will be noticed in Part IV. (on the Synod-of Ariminum,) where 
it will be proved that the Catholic Church never failed in the time of Arianism, 

IV. The church was not universal at the first when it was confined within 
the city of Jerusalem ; therefore universality is not an essential characteristic 
of the true church. 

Answer, Christ predicted that the church should be as a grain of mustard 
seed at the beginning, and should afterwards greatly increase; therefore the 
smallness of the church at first is no objection to its subsequent universality. 

V. The church is called catholic in the Creed, because it teaches all christian 
doctrines and dutics, and contains all graces. Several of the fathers explain 
it thus. 

Answer. They all assert that it is also catholic, in the ordinary sense here 
maintained. These are, therefore, moral and mystical interpretations of the 
term, which are not intended to interfere with its more direct meaning. 

VI. Universality belongs to Mahomedanism, therefore it is not a peculiar 
characteristic of the church of Christ. 

Answer. (1.) Mahomedanism does not profess to be the church of Christ, 
therefore if it were universal, it could not be mistaken for the church. (@.) It 
is inferior to Christianity in diffusion, as the latter exists wherever Maho- 
medanism exists, and in many other countries where it does not. 
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VIT. If the church be admitted to be visible and universal, then it must be 
also admitted, with the Papists, that there is one universal visible head of the 
church. 

Answer. (1.) A visible society may be governed by a plurality of rulers. It 
is not necessarily a monarchy. (2.) The mere apparent expediency of a spiritual 
monarchy is no preof of its actual existence, because we might infer the con- 
tinuance of the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, or the infallibility of individuals 
on the same grounds.—Vol. i. pp. 156—159. 


Mr. Palmer does not appear to allude to the objection that the 
universality of the church may be deferred. His interpretation of pro- 
phecy, if generally applied, would involve many difficulties ; the doc- 
trine of successive universality is surely the most probable. 


ON THE ORIENTAL CHURCHES. 


The Oriental (sometimes called the Greek) church, prevails more or less in 
Russia, Siberia, North America, Poland, European Turkey, Servia, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Greece, the Archipelago, Crete, Cyprus, the Ionian Islands, Georgia, 
Circassia, Mingrelia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt. The vast and 
numerous churches of the East, are all ruled by bishops and archbishops, of 
whom the chief are the four Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, The Russian church was subject to a fifth patriarch from the 
latter part of the sixteenth century ; but since the reign of Peter the Great, the 
appointment to this high office has been suspended by the emperor, who deemed 
its power too great, and calculated to rival that of the throne itself. In its 
place Peter the Great instituted the “ Holy Legislative Synod,” which is directed 
by the emperor. I maintain that these various churches form a portion of the 
eatholic church of Christ.—Vol. i. pp. 179, 180. 


Mr. Palmer proceeds to prove the existence of the notes of catho- 
licity in the Eastern churches, and then gives an account of the sepa- 


ration. 


In 1053, Michael Cerularius, Patriarch of Constantinople, a man of turbulent 
spirit, addressed a letter to the Bishop of Trani, in Apulia, to be communicated 
tothe Roman pontiff, and the whole Western church. In this letter he strongly 
inveighed against several of their rites and customs, and especially that of using 
unleavened bread in the eucharist, which, he argued, must render that sacra- 
ment invalid. At the same time he closed the churches and monasteries of the 
Latins at Constantinople. 

These unreasonable and uncharitable proceedings naturally excited indigna- 
tion in the West. Pope Leo wrote to complain of them; and the Greek 
emperor and Cerularius having expressed their wish for peace, he sent, in 1054, 
three legates to Constantinople, of whom the principal was Cardinal Humbert. 
A worse selection could scarcely have been made, with a view to concord 
and unity. Having presented to the emperor his replies to Cerularius and to 
Nicetas, a studite monk, (who bad written against the Latin customs,) in which 
he bitterly retorted the charge of error on the customs of the Greeks, and 
threatened them with an anathema; Humbert and his colleagues proceeded to 
visit Cerularius, whom they treated with marked rudeness, and arrogantly de- 
clared that they had not come to discuss any of the points in dispute, but to 
insist on the adoption of their own rites and customs. This latter charge, it is 
true, rests on the testimony of Cerularius, but it is rendered credible by their 
subsequent conduct. Supported by the emperor, who was desirous of con- 
ciliating the favour of the Roman see, and procuring its aid against the Nor- 
mans, they compelled Nicetas to abjure his writings, and to anathematize “ all 
who contradicted the faith of the Roman church.” They also themselves pub- 
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licly excommunicated “all who contradicted the faith of the holy, Roman, 
apostolical see.” And, finally, before they left Constantinople, they placed on 
the altar of St. Sophia a paper containing an excommunication of Ceralarius 
and his adherents, in which they made a charge of heresy on those who main- 
tained several ancient and established customs of the Eastern church. Ceru- 
larius in his turn denounced anathema against the authors and supporters of the 
excommunication, ‘and the Roman pontiff did not disown the act of his legates, 
so that the two churches of Rome and Constantinople and their adherents be- 
came mutually estranged. 

From this it appears evident that the fault did not rest exclusively or pecu- 
liarly with either party. In fact, it would be difficult to determine which were 
more guilty of harsh and uncharitable conduct ; Cerularius, in depriving the 
Latins of their churches, or the legates, for their arrogance, and their needless 
and uncharitable denunciation of such customs as the marriage of the clergy, 
and the use of the Nicene Creed without the addition of “ filioque,” which had 
never been received in the East, and which the Roman church itself did not 
afterwards insist on, in its temporary reunions with the Oriental churches— 
Vol. i. pp. 186—189. 


THE EASTERN CHURCH DID NOT CONSIDER THE WESTERN AS HAVING CEASED 
TO BE A CHURCH, 


In the time of Cerularius, Peter, Patriarch of Antioch, in replying to a letter 
sent to him by a Western prelate, Dominic, Archbishop of Grado, expressed 
sentiments of christian communion ;* and he endeavoured to prevail on Ceru- 
larius to urge nothing on the Latins, whom he considered as “ brethren,” except 
the removal of the addition which they had made to the Creed.¢ In 1094, 
Simon, Patriarch of Jerusalem, wrote an epistle to the Christians of the West, 
soliciting their aid against the Saracens, which Peter the Hermit brought into 
Europe. In 1155, Basil, Archbishop of Thessalonica, in bis reply to Hadrian 
IV. of Rome, denies that the Eastern church was guilty of schism, while he 
fully admits that the Western holds the orthodox faith, and forms part of the 
universal church.{ Fleury, in relating that William, Archbishop of Tyre, in 
1180, praised the Greek emperor Manuel, and “ said that his soul was gone to 
heaven, and that his memory was blessed,” observes, that this proves that the 
prelate, “ Latin as he was, held the emperor to be catholic.” Manuel had also 
communicated with Pope Alexander, and “ one cannot say that in his time the 





lie. 


* “ Non adeo prefacte ac scripsisti, sanctissimus patriarcha Constanti 
(Cerularius) vestram existimationem invadit, vosque appellat cacodoxos, abscinditque 
a sancta catholica ecclesia: sed probe cognoscens orthodoxos esse, idemque nobiscum 
sentire circa solidam theologiam,” &c.—Cotelerii Eccl. Grec. Monumenta, tom. ii. 
p- 117. According to him, the use of unleavened bread was the only material point 
of difference between the churches.—J/bid. and p. 122. 

+ Cotelerii Eccl. Grac. Monum. ii. 154. ddeAgol yap xa) judy obra. See also 
p. 160, where he recommends the question of unleavened bread to be left indifferent, 
if the Latins will remove their interpolation from the Creed. 

t “ Quid igitur ad nos ‘errantis ovis’ similitudo sanctissime Papa? Quid image 
* amisse drachmz?’ Nos enim e sinu tuo excidisse negamus, et filiorum appella- 
tionem aut pastoralem curam non refugimus, ut tale convicium exprobetur. Tuto 
autem ac firmiter, Dei gratia, stetimus in B. Petri confessione, et quem ille confes- 
sus est et praedicavit, confitemur et praedicamus, nihil ex synodalibus S. Patrum in- 
novantes, nec adjicientes evangelicis et apostolicis verbis ad unuin apicem. .. . 
Neque enim aliud novimus fundamentum, quam quod substructum est,eademque 
tecum praedicamus et docemus, ego iique omnes qui ad magnam apostolicamque 
sedem Constantinopolitanam pertinemus. Ut wnus qui in utrisque ecclesiis personat 
sermo fidei, idemque sacrificatur agnus . . . inter Occidentales Antistites qui sub 
tuum principale culmen agunt, et nos qui ab oriente sole, sublimi Constantinopoli- 
tana sede, sacerdotii accipimus splendorem.”—Baronius, ann. 1185. 
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schism of the Greeks was yet formed.” * In 1199, John Camaterus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, addressed the Roman pontiff as a christian prelate, and “his 
beloved brother,’”’ while he wondered at his styling the Roman church “ univer- 
sal.” In 1203, Demetrius Chomaterus, Archbishop of Bulgaria, in accordance 
with the opinion of many distinguished men of the Eastern church, condemned 
the decision of Theodore Balsamon, a celebrated canonist, that the Latins were 
to be considered as heretics ; since, he says, “ they have never been synodically 
recognised as such, nor have they been publicly cast out as heretics, but they 


take their meals and perform their worship along with us.” f 


THE WESTERN CHURCH DID NOT UNIVERSALLY REJECT THE EASTERN. 


When the Christians of the West took Antioch from the Saracens in 1098, 
they restored to his see Jolin, Patriarch of Antioch, and held communion witn 
him for several years, until he retired to Constantinople ;§ and yet this pre- 
late was in full communion with the Eastern church. In the middie of the 
following century, Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, in an epistle to St. 
Bernard, says that the Greek and Latin churches at that time had not separated 
from mutual charity, or made any schism ;|| and accordingly he wrote to the 
Greek emperor, John Comnenus, and to Constantine, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, as members of the catholic church ; addressing the latter as “ a venerable 
and great priest of God,” with whom he holds communion by the unity of faith 
and charity, and whose prayers and good offices he solicits tor himself and the 
congregation of Cluny ; offering to him in return all the spiritual benefits which 
they could impart.{ It is evident then, that the Western church generally did 
not reject the Eastern as heretic or schismatic. 

Tt cannot be denied, however, that the moderate and charitable sentiments 
manifested by some members of the Eastern and Western churches, were not 





* Fleury, Hist. Eccl. liv. 73. s. 32. 

+ Lt begins: ‘* Innocentio sanctissimo Papa Romano, et in Christo Domino, dilecto 
fratri nosiro, Johannes, &c. . . . amorem et pacem a Domino nostro J.C.” ... He 
then praises Innocent for his zeal for the union of the churches, and continues: 
“ Quod autem mihi in tua sanctitatis scripto non modicam superinduxit ambigui- 
tatem, non abscondam. Nam pro miro habeo, quomodo unam et universalem 
Romanorum vocasti ecclesiam, ut quasi jam divisam in species quasdam specialissi- 
mas, et hac, uno existente grege, ovilium Christi, nobis quodammodo pastoribus sub 
eo constitutis, pastorum principe communique doctore. Et quomodo erit quod apud 
vos Romanorum ecclesia mater ut dixisti aliarum ecclesiarum, et secundum quas 
aliquas rationes et per quas unquam causas, quero addiscere dubitans.”’ This title 
he says properly belongs to the church of Jerusalem, and he then defends the Eastern 
church from the charge of schism.—Epist. Innocentii ITT. tom. i. p. 471. edit. Baluzii. 

L Ov dy éyracOnoay radra cvvodixas, kal odd adrol ds alperita: drdBAnrut Snuoolg 
yeyévacw, dAAX Kal cvvecblovow yuiv Kal cvvedxovra.—Demetr. Chomaterus, Re- 
spons. ad Constantin. Cabasilam. Leo Allatius, de Consens. lib. ii. c. 9.8. 3. Even 
Michael Anchialus, patriarch of Constantinople, though a violent opponent of the 
Roman pontiff, admitted that the Latins had never been anathematized as heretics.— 
Leo Allatius, ibid. 

§ Guil. Tyrensis, lib. vi. c 23. Perpétuité de la Foi, tom. i. p. 196. 

|| ‘* Nec apud modernos, ipsius sacrificii Christiani inter Gracos et Latinos nota 
varietas, charitatem ledere vel schisma aliquod unitatis gignere potuerit. . . . Cum 
hoc ita sit, nec antiqui nec moderni, propter tam celebres et famosas usuum disso- 
nantias, a charitate mutuadesciverunt.”— Petrus Cluniacensis Abbas, lib. v. epist. 16. 
ad S. Bernardum. 

G Petrus Clun. lib. iv. epist. 39 ad Johau. Imperat. Constant. also epist. 40. 
“ Venerabili et magno pontifici Dei Constantinop. patriarche frater P. . . . Quam- 
vis et terre remotio et linguarum divisio, nobis invicem et vultus invideant et verba 
subducant: tamen unus Dominus, una fides, unum baptisma, una charitas, et divisa 
conjungere, et affectus unire, et sermones debent aliquando communicare,” &c. 
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universal. The patriarchs of Constantinople, and a considerable part ‘of the 
Eastern church, were not merely satistied to remain separated from the com- 
munion of the Roman and Western churches, which would have been justifi- 
able (as I shall prove), but gradually proceeded so far as to consider them as 
schismatics, or even heretics. Thus Theodore Balsamon, and some more violent 
partizans, rejected all the Latins as heretics. In so doing they offended against 
the law of charity, yet it is certain that they were not more culpable in this 
respect than many of the Western churches; so that, while we blame both 
parties, we cannot aftirm that either were, strictly speaking, separated from the 
catholic Church of Christ. 

On the other hand, the patriarchs of Rome and their immediate partizans, as 
distinguished from the Western church, generally regarded the church of Con- 
stantinople, and all who communicated with it, as schismatical, aud separated 
from the catholic church. St. Bernard was of this opinion, but it is evident 
that it resulted from the exaggerated notions which he entertained on the au- 
thority of the Roman church. Adrian IV. of Rome, in his letter to Basil of 
Thessalonica, speaks of the Eastern church as having separated from the unity 
of the church, and compares it to the lost sheep, and the lost piece of silver in 
the parables. Innocent III., and the other popes were of the same sentiments, 
as we see not only by their epistles but by their acts. Thus on the conquest of 
Syria in 1099, they installed at Jerusalem a Latin patriarch, under the obe- 
dience of the pope ef Rome. The same was soon done at Antioch ; and the 
see of Rome regulated all the affairs of the Eastern churches, not recognising 
any of the legitimate bishops who were in communion with the see of Constan- 
tinople. When the Latins seized Constantinople in 1204, they expelled the 
Greek clergy, whom they violently persecuted, to induce them to obey the 
Roman church, and a Latin patriarch and clergy were immediately installed. 
They pursued the same course throughout all Greece, and everywhere treated 
the established clergy as schismatics. When Cyprus came into possession of 
the Latins, they expelled, and cruelly persecuted, all the bishops and clergy of 
the Eastern church, and crowded the island with Latin clergy. The Roman 
pontiffs approved and urged these proceedings, as the Eastern church was, in 
their opinion, schismatical and rebellious, and separated from the divinely 
appointed centre of unity. This leads me to the following conclusion. 

THE EASTERN CHUKCHES WERE JUSTIFIABLE IN REMAINING SEPARATED FROM 
THE EXTERNAL COMMUNION OF THE WeEsT.—Vol. i. pp. 190—196. 


The sentiments and mode of argument common in those ages, are exemplified 
in the conference at Constantinople, between Anselm, Bishop of Harvelburg in 
Saxony (ambassador from the emperor Lothaire), aud Nechites, Archbishop of 
Nicomedia. On the primacy of the Roman church Nechites said, “ We do not 
refuse her the first rank among her sisters the patriarchal churches, and we ac- 
knowledge that she presides in a general council; but she separated from us 
by her pride, when, exceeding her power, she divided the empire, and the 
p barks of the East and West. When she celebrates a council of Western 
bishops without us, they ought indeed to receive and observe the decrees made 
by their own advice and consent; but as for us, though not divided from the 
Roman church in faith, how could we receive its decrees made without our 
knowledge? For if the pope preteuds to send us his orders, fulminating from 
his lofty throne, to judge and dispose of us and our churches without our advice, 
at his own discretion, and according to his good pleasure; what fraternity or 
what paternity is there in that? We should only be slaves, not children of the 
charch. . . . The Roman church alone would enjoy liberty, and give laws to all 
others, without being subject to any herself. . . . We do not find in any creed 
that we are bound to confess the Roman church in particular, but one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church. This is what I say of the Roman chureh, which 
T revere with you, but I do not with you believe it a duty to follow her neces- 
sarily in every thing, nor that we ought to relinquish our rites, to receive her 
usage in the sacraments, without examining it by reason or the Scriptures,” &c. 
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The Greek prelate altogether argued in a very rational and convincing manner, 
but the Latin “ interrupted this discourse, not being able to endure, he said, that 
the Greek archbishop should break out so against the Roman church.” He 
could offer no reply, however, except to assure him that the most perfect re- 
liance might be reposed in the religion, sincerity, equity, goodness, &c., of the 
Roman church.—Vol. i. pp. 200, 201. 


We have been the more ready to quote largely upon this point, because 
the subject of the Eastern church, when well employed, is in the hands 
of an Anglican Catholic, a malleus papistarum. 

Gladly would we quote copiously from the chapters which treat of 
the British Churches ; but we must be content td glean sparingly from 
the rich harvest. 


The catholic and apostolical churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
the parent stock from whence many flourishing churches of Christ have been 
derived in the United States, the islands, and other parts of North America ; in 
Hindostan, Ceylon, Australia, and other parts of the East ; and even in Africa, 
congregations and pastors are to be found, who have derived their Christianity 
and their authority from our churches, I propose to show in this chapter, that 
the British churches form a portion of the catholic Church of Christ ; and that 
every individual within their district is bound to unite himself to them, as being 
exclusively and solely the way of salvation established by divine authority 
amongst us. This will be chiefly proved by applying all the notes of the true 
Church to our part of it, and showing that in every particular they entirely 
accord with it. 

I. The churches of Britain and Ireland have been visible societies from the 
most remote antiquity.—We read of the existence of Christian churches in Bri- 
tain, in the writings of Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, and Hilary. 
Theodoret attributes their foundation to the Apostles; but, however this may 
be, it is at least certain, that they were, even from the second century, recog- 
nised as a portion of the great christian community, by all churches. In the 
year 314, the Bishops of London, York, and Lincoln, sat as representatives of 
the British churches in the Synod of Arles, convened by the emperor Constan- 
tine from all the Western churches, to take cognizance of the Donatist contro- 
versy. In the year 359, the British bishops were present at the Synod of 
Ariminum, where bishops from all parts of the West were assembled. In 
the following century the British churches still continued, and they were 
aided in their efforts to repress the Pelagian heresy, by Germanus and Lupus, 
bishops of Gaul, who were sent for that purpose by the Gallican synod, and 
perhaps with the authority of Ccelestinus, Bishop of Rome. About the same 
time (432), the Irish churches were founded by Patrick, who was consecrated 
bishop by Ceelestinus; and these churches were acknowledged immediately, b 
all the christian world, to form part of the catholic church. The Britis 
churches were afterwards subject to severe persecution and depression, in con- 
sequence of the invasion and subjugation of England by the heathen Saxons. 
Christianity for a time flourished only in the western parts of Britain; but it still 
continued in some degree visible even among the heathen invaders. In the 
following century, the venerable Augustine was sent by Gregory the Great, 
Bishop of Rome, to convert the Anglo-Saxons, which the British churches had 
been unable to effect; and, by his exertions, several churches were either 
founded or revived, before or about the year 600, such as the churches of Can- 
terbury, Rochester, London, &c. Many other churches were founded among 
the Anglo-Saxons by Irish missionaries; such as the churches of Lindisfarn, or 
Durham, Lichfield, York, &c. In fine, Scotland received Christianity, and 
visible churches were founded there by the Irish and Saxon churches. Some 
disagreements between the ancient British and Saxons having been removed, 
the church was perfectly united in all parts of Britain and Ireland, and was 
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acknowledged by all the christian world as a branch of the catholic church. 
‘These societies continued always to exist: history records their acts in every 
age ; the ordiuation of their bishops, the synods which they held for the correc- 
tion of abuses, and the enforcement of discipline; the charters of monarchs, 
confirming in many ages their liberties and rights, their convocations, their re- 
formation, the dangers and persecutions which they have suffered, their adver- 
sity and their prosperity. All our churches were originally founded by the 
labours of holy missionaries, who, in obedience to the divine command, having 
received their commission from the church of Christ, came into these lands, 
and gathered churches of Christ from amidst their heathen inhabitants. The 
societies thus formed by peaceful derivation from the christian body, or by in- 
corporation with it, and in no case by separation from a more ancient christian 
society, have in all ages, without interruption, continued visibly to profess 
Christ, to administer christian rites and sacraments, to be guided by a ministry 
professing to be christian and apostolical, and to add continually new members 
to themselves by baptism. No other christian societies formerly existed in 
these countries, from which our churches separated themselves originally, and 
acquired existence by the act of separation. The church of Canterbury has con- 
tinued as a christian society in unbroken succession for more than twelve 
centuries ; that of Armagh has existed for fourteen centuries ; those of Minevia 
and others in Wales, for at least the same time; and all these churches were 
derived by spiritual descent, and fraternal association, from the still more 
ancient and apostolical churches of Britain, Gaul, and Rome.—Vol. i. pp. 
214—217. 

The Church of England, by ber principles, nips in the bud, or prevents all pre- 
tences for disturbance or separation. She declares that whoever “ through his 
private judgment willingly and purposely doth openly break the traditions and 
ceremonies of the Church, which be not repugnant to the word of God, and be 
ordained and approved by common authority, ought to be rebuked openly,” 
&c. ; and the canons subject them to excommunication. She holds that * any 
particular or national church hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish 
ceremonies or rites of the church ordained only by man’s authority, so that all 
things be done to edifying.” In fine, she declares that “ the church has power 
to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith.” Now 
it is evident that these principles are calculated altogether to prevent disturb- 
ance and schism. The dissenter, Micaiah Towgood, confesses that “ if the 
chureh hath really this authority and power, then all objections of the dissen- 
ters about sponsors, the cross in baptism, kneeling in the Lord’s Supper, and 
every other thing, are impertinent and vain: the church having this authority, 
ought reverently to be obeyed.” The church, however, unquestionably claims 
this power, whether well or ill-founded, and therefore her principle is altoge- 
ther subversive of schism and separation. That she does claim it is shown by 
Towgood himself, who remarks, that although it is said in the twentieth article 
that “the church may not ordain anything contrary to God’s word, nor so ex- 
pound one Scripture as to be repugnant to another, yet of this repugnance and 
contrariety the church alone, you will observe, and not every private person, is 
allowed to be the proper judge: for otherwise the article is absurd ; it actually 
overthrows itself, and takes away with one hand what it gives with the other,” 
&c. He admits that “it does claim for the church some real authority,” &c. 
Such are the principles of unity maintained by the British churches. They 
may be accused of severity by those who do not believe as she does, that salva- 
tion is offered only in the church, and that she herself is decidedly and unques- 
tionably the church of God in these countries.—Vol. i. pp. 219, 220. 

It may be alleged, however, that the English does actually differ, in several 
points of doctrine, from the Oriental and Latin churches; and, therefore, that 
either One party or the other must be in heresy. But I have proved before, 
that there may be some differences of doctrine between particular churches ; 
and that even, under very peculiar circumstances, these differences may extend 
to matters of faith, without heresy. Consequently the mere fact of differences 
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in religion, proves nothing as to the heresy of either party; and the English, 
and other churches which differ in some points from her, may yet all be con- 
nected by the unity of the catholic faith. To prove that either of them is 
separated from this unity, we must enter into a most extensive examination of 
doctrines in controversy, with a view not merely to ascertain what the truth of 
Revelation really is, but to determine whether it is believed or denied by parti- 
cular churches; or whether the difference is apparent rather than real, whether 
it is a difference between individuals or churches; finally, whether it is obsti- 
nately maintained. The inconvenience of such a process, and its unsuitable- 
ness to the great mass of mankind, for the discovery of the true church, is 
sufficiently obvious. In fine, our adversaries, however reluctantly, are obliged 
to bear witness to the general orthodoxy of our faith. The very points on which 
we are assailed by some Romanists, are relinquished by others. The points of 
difference are acknowledged to be but few,by some of their most noted and learned 
writers ; and the Church of England is triumphantly cleared from heresy, on 
every point, by their confessions. Are we charged by Bossuet with denying the 
authority of the church, and rendering it subservient to the civil power? Milner 
replies io him, that the Church of England holds, on these points, the principles 
of the catholic Church. Are we accused of denying the real presence? Milner 
and Hornyhold acknowledge our perfect belief of that doctrine. 1 will not here 
dwell at length on these things; it is suflicient to add, that the Articles of the 
Church of England have been approved, in almost all points, by Davenport 
and Dupin; and that various Romanists of note have held the difference 
between us to be so small, as to render a re-union of the churches by no means 
impossible. All this proves, that although Romanists remain separate from 
our churches, and accuse them of heresy, there is no certainty of the justice of 
such an imputation, even among themselves. But there is one other way in 
which the adversaries of our churches all bear testimony, involuntarily, to their 
orthodoxy on all points, ‘The cause of the church is, in every point of contro- 
versy, detended by a number of those who have separated from her. The 
authority which she claims for the church of Christ, and for which she is vehe- 
mently assailed by dissenters, is supported by Romanists. Her doctrines are 
defended against Romanists by dissenters, against dissenters by Romanists, and 
by one sect of dissenters against another. It has long been the privilege of the 
catholic church to derive confirmation to her faith from the dissensions of those 
around her, So it was in the days of St. Hilary of Poictiers, and so it still con- 
tinues tobe. ‘All the heretics advance against the church, but while they all 
prevail against each other, they prevail not at all; for their victory is but the 
triumph of the church over all, since each heresy is contending against some 
other, on account of its condemnation of the church’s doctrine (tor they believe 
nothing in common); and meanwhile, by their contradictions, they confirm our 
faith.” —Vol. i. pp. 230—2383. 


The reply of Mr. Palmer to that objection of the Romanists which 
relates to the supremacy of the sovereign, and the interference of the 
civil power which obtains in the Church of England, is very conclusive 
and triumphant. 


But since this is a favourite topic with Romanists, let us view the matter a little 
on another side. I ask, then, whether the parliaments of France did not tor a 
long series of years exercise jurisdiction over the administration of the sacraments, 
compelling the Roman bishops and priests of France to give the sacraments to 
Jansenists, whom they believed to be heretics? Did they uot repeatedly judge 
in questions of faith, viz. as to the obligation of the Bull “ Unig nitus?” 
Did they not take cognizance of questions of faith and discipline to such a 
degree, that they were said to resemble “ a school of theology ?” Task whether 
the clergy of France in their convocations were not wholly under the control of 
the king, who could prescribe their subjects of debate, prevent them from 
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debating, prorogue, dissolve, &c.? Did they not repeatedly beg tn vain from the 
kings ot Sate for a long series of years to be permitted to hold provincial 
synods for the suppression of immorality, heresy, and infidelity? Is not this 
liberty still withheld from them, and from every other Roman church in Europe? 
I further ask, whether the emperor, Joseph II., did not ens/ave the churches of 
Germany and Italy; whether he did not suppress monasteries, suppress and 
unite bishoprics? Whether he did not suspend the bishops from conferring 
orders, exact from them oaths of .obedience to all his measures, present and 
future, issue royal decrees for removing images from churches, and tor the regu- 
lation of divine worship down to the minutest points, even to the number of 
candles at mass? Whether he did not take on himself to silence preachers who 
had declaimed against persons of unsound faith? Whether he did not issue 
decrees against the Bull ‘ Unigenitus,” thus interfering with the doctrinal 
decisions of the whole Roman church? I ask, whether this conduct was not 
accurately imitated by the grand duke of Tuscany, the king of Naples, the duke 
of Parma; whether it did not become prevalent in almost every part of the 
Roman church, and whether its effects do not continue to the present day? I 
again ask, whether ‘* Organic Articles” were not enacted by Buonaparte in the 
new Gallican church, which placed every thing in ecclesiastical affairs under the 
government? Whether the bishops were not forbidden by law to confer orders 
without the permission of government? Whether the obvious intention was not 
to place the priests even in their spiritual functions, under the civil powers? 
And in fine, whether those obnoxious “‘ Organic Articles” are not, up to the 
present day, in almost every point, in force? I again inquire whether the order 
of Jesuits was not suppressed by the mere civil powers, in Portugal, Spain, 
France, Italy, &c.; whether convents, monasteries, confraternities, friars, and 
monks, and nuns, of every sort and kind, were not extinguished, suppressed, 
annihilated by royal commissions, and by the temporal power in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Spain, Portugal, &c. &c. ; and in opposition to the 


petitions and protests of the pope and the bishops? I again ask whether the 


king of Sicily does not, in his “ Tribunal of the monarchy,” up to the present 
day, try ecclesiastical causes, censure, excommunicate, absolve? Whether this 
tribunal did not in 1712 give absolution from episcopal excommunications ; and 
whether it was not restored by Benedict XIII. in 1728? Is there a Roman 
church on the continent of Europe, where the clergy can communicate freely 
with him whom they regard as their spiritual head ; or where all papal bulls, 
rescripts, briefs, &c., are not subjected to a rigorous surveillance on the part of 
government, and allowed or disallowed at its pleasure ? In fine, has not Gregory 
XVI. himself been compelled in his Encyclical Letter of 1832, to utter the most 
vehement complaints and lamentations at the degraded condition of the Roman 
obedience? Does he not confess that the church is “ subjected to earthly con- 
siderations,” “ reduced to a base servitude,” “ the rights of its bishops trampled 
on?” These are all certain facts: I appeal in proof of them to the Roman 
historians, and to many other writers of authority ; and they form but a part of 
what might be said on this subject. Romanists should blush to accuse the 
Church of England for the acts of our civil rulers in ecclesiastical matters. 
They should remember those words: “ Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out 
of thy brother’s eye.”—Vol.i. pp, 255—258. 

Mr. Palmer maintains that the Roman Church is not directly idolatrous 
and apostate. To this proposition he supposes many objections; the 
reply to one of which we think inconelusive. 

It may be further objected, in reply to the preceding conclusions, that the 
declaration against transubstantiation, prescribed by act of parliament (30 Car. 
II. c. 1), affirms the Roman churches to be idolatrous. “1, A. B. do solemnly 


and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, &c... .. that the invocation or 
adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the sacrifice of the mass, 
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as they are now used in the Church of Rome, are superstitious and édola- 
trous,” &e. 

Answer. When it was proposed in parliament to establish this test in order 
to exclude papists from various offices, the deeply learned Dr. Gunning, Bishop 
of Ely, contended, after Bishop Jeremy Taylor and others, that the Roman 
churches in general were not properly idolatrous; but when the act had passed, 
he found nothing in this declaration absolutely to prevent him from taking it. 
Therefore it is to be supposed capable of an interpretation consistent with his 
views. Now, in a formulary of this sort, where various points are noted in 
common with several marks of censure, it is sufficient if we believe that each 
particular point condemned, rightly comes under some one head of censure, or 
that each of the censures is applicable to some one of the points condemned. 
Thus, when we atlirm the “ invocation or adoration of saints, and the sacrifice 
of the mass, to be superstitious and idolatrous,” it is sufficient if we understand 
the “ idolatry” to refer to the “ adoration of saints,” and the “ superstition” 
to their “ invocation, and the sacrifice of the mass.” And who can reasonably 
deny that the adoration of saints actually practised by some “ in the Church of 
Rome,”’ is idolatrous; that the invocation of saints is superstitious, unneces- 
sary, and tending to great abuses; or that the sacrifice of the mass or the Roman 
liturgy, is encumbered by superstitious rites and ceremonies? All this we readily 
admit ; but it does not oblige us to maintain that the whole Roman church is 
so idolatrous, that it is really apostate, and no part of the church of Christ.— 
Vol. i. pp. 315, 316. 


The words of this declaration are to be understood in their most 
obvious and plainest import ; and it appears to be a certain conclusion 
from it, that the Church of Rome is now apostate. Oaths and declara- 
tions ought not to be tampered with. The popish abominations alluded 


to, are, inasmuch as they are not founded upon the word of God, super- 
stitious ; and, inasmuch as they are directly opposed to God’s word, 
are idolatrous. 

Our readers will admire the sound judgment of the following remarks 
upon dissent. 


It must be admitted then, that the dissenters can only form a small portion 
of the Church of Christ, if they belong toit at all. We must look elsewhere for 
the great majority of that church; and since even the Lutheran and Calvi- 
nistic societies, in addition to the dissenters, would not make up a church such 
as the Scripture points out; the more ancient societies of the Greek, if not of 
the Roman communion, must be added. Now, if it be conceded that the Greek 
or Latin churches, and the Lutheran and Calvinistic societies, are parts of the 
catholic visible church, it is impossible to exclude the British churches from the 
same privilege ; for there is nothing objected to them by dissenters, which might 
not be equally objected to all the other ancient churches of the East and West, 
and to the Lutherans and Calvinists. All are more or less established and in- 
fluenced by the civil magistrate. None of them are modelled according to the 
congregational form. In none are the clergy elected or deposed by the suffrage 
of the people. All have rites and ceremonies of human invention, imposed by 
human authority, creeds, articles of faith, confessions, liturgies, &e. It is there- 
fore impossible, in admitting that the Lutherans, Greeks, &c., are part of the 
Church, to deny that our churches are also churches of Christ. 

If, then, the British churches continue to be churches of Christ, even to the 
present time, they must have been so when these various communities sepa- 
rated from them, and constituted a rival worship. But I have alreay proved 
that separation from a christian church is incapable of excuse, that no reason 
can possibly justify it, and that the society formed by such an act of separation, 
is entirely cut off from christian unity, and from the true Church of Christ. 
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This fixes ineffaceably the mark of schism on the origin of all those commu- 
nities which separated themselves from the British churches. For they not only 
separated themselves from this branch of the visible Catholic Church, but did 
so on principles which involved separation from every other part of the church 
equally; and accordingly they held communion with no church which existed 
previously to their separation, nor were they acknowledged afterwards by any 
ancient church as a portion of the Church of Christ. 

The first separatists from the Church of England maintained that her forms 
of government and her ritual were idolatrous and antichristian, and that iu con- 
sequence she was not a Church of Christ, but a synagogue of Satan, from which 
they were bound to come forth. The conclusion followed of course from their 
principle; but that principle condemned as Antichristian, not merely the exist- 
ing Church of England, but a// other churches for many ages, even up to the 
time of the apostles. On this principle, then, the Church must have entirely 
failed for several ages; a position which is decidedly heretical and Anti- 
christian. 

They denied her to be a true church because her communion comprised 
sinners, and maintained the duty of separating from her on this account. On 
the same principle they must have held it a duty to have separated from every 
christian community for many ceuturies previously, and thus again denied the 
perpetuity of the Church of Christ. 

The same may be said of their plea for separation, grounded on the pretence, 
that the imposition of creeds, articles of faith, rites, ceremonies, &c., by autho- 
rity of the Church, was an act of rebellion against the sole authority of Christ, 
as king and legislator in his Church. This had been notoriously practised by 
all christian churches from the earliest ayes, consequently the Church of Christ 
must have been apostate and entirely failed, until the dissenters arose in the 
seventeenth century—a position which is equally absurd and heretical. 

Therefore their separation from the Church of England was founded not only 
in schism but in heresy ; and this being the case, they could not have been auy 
part of the Church of Christ, nor were they capable of forming christian 
churches.— Vol. i. pp. 401—404. 


The theory of our author obliges him to regard the Nestorians and 
Monophysites, and therefore the East Indian Christians of St. Thomas 
as heretics (p. 422). His opinion may be well founded, but it leads to 
hard conclusions. Are those of this interesting people who have con- 
formed to Rome members of the Church, whilst those who have retained 
the purer faith of their ancestors are not members of the Church? Is 
it possible, that the Syrian Christian, who has adopted image worship, 
and acknowledged purgatory, has thus become nearer to God, by admis- 
sion into his true catholic (although corrupted) Church, than his Jacobite 
compatriot? Wehope not. If it be so, then Archbishop Menezes and 
the inquisitorial fires of God are not destitute of valid extenuation. 

In the chapters ‘‘ On Scripture and Tradition,” the student will find 
an excellent exposure of Dr. Hampden and his school —a_ school 
which, since the time of Hoadley, has had its reward—in gold and 
scorn; and in those upon Ecclesiastical Synods, will find the grand 
practical bearing of that important subject fully discussed and ex- 
hausted. This part, indeed, deserves diligent perusal. The entire 
failure of the Council of Trent, in the attempt to purloin the cecumenical 
character, is well demonstrated. 

We must confine ourselves to one extract more—upon the invalidity 
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of the Romish ordinations in England, Ireland, Scotland, and America. 
It is one of the last shots in this noble onset, and does good execution. 


The Church of England has, ever since the division in the sixteenth century, 
not only admitted the validity of the orders administered by bishops of the 
Roman obedience on the continent; but she has been induced, as an act of 
special favour, not to reordain those priests who have been schismatically 
ordained amongst the Papists within her own jurisdiction, in order to facilitate 
their reunion to the true church. This I say was an act of special favour, for 
the Church is not bound to know any thing of ordinations performed in schism 
or heresy: she cannot recognise any real ministry of Jesus Christ, in those who 
are ordained in enmity to his church: and if she does not always think it neces- 
sary to repeat the outward form by which they were constituted, it is not that 
she supposes any divine commission to bave accompanied it originally. 

But, in not reordaining popish priests, the Church has always acted on the 
supposition, that the usual forms and rules were observed. Without doubt they 
were so for a long time: and still continue to be observed in far the greater part 
of the Roman obedience ; but certain circumstances occurred with regard to the 
ordinations of Papists in England and Ireland in the course of the last century, 
which seem to raise very considerable difficulties as to the validity of their 
ordinations. 

It has been shown above, that there are serious doubts, even amongst the 
most eminent Roman theologians, whether the ordination of a bishop by one 
bishop only, is a valid ordination. 

Now it is a fact which has hitherto escaped our observation, that during the 
greater part, if not the whole of last century, popish bishops were consecrated 
in England and Ireland by one bishop assisted by two priests, instead of bishops, 
as required by the canons. This fact did not attract attention, in consequence 
of the little publicity given to their ecclesiastical acts, and the non-existence of 
any detailed history of their proceedings. 

In a book written by Mr. Plowden, an English Papist, we find a translation 
of a bull of Pope Clement XIV. in 1771, nominating William Egan bishop of 
Sura “in partibus,” and coadjutor of Peter Crew, titular of Waterford, with 
right of succession. This bull was in Mr. Plowden’s possession. The follow- 
ing passage occurs in it: ‘ We, kindly wishing to favour you in everything that 
can increase your conveniency, by the tenour of these presents, have granted you 
full and free license, that you may receive the gift of consecration from what- 
ever catholic prelate, being in the grace and communion of the aforesaid apo- 
stolical see, you choose ; and he may call in, as his assistants in this, in Leu of 
bishops, two secular priests, although not invested with any ecclesiastical dig- 
nity, or regulars of any order or institute, being in like grace and favour, &c.” 
The same clause, so strangely and rashly setting aside all the canons and the 
apostolical tradition, appears in other bulls for Irish titular bishops printed by 
Dr. Burke, who observes, that “a permission of this tenour is conceded gene- 
rally to the Irish, on account of the difficulty of assembling three bishops. . . . 
I say generally, because sometimes those who are on their affairs at Rome, 
omit to supplicate for that clause :” that is to say, they could easily find three 
or more bishops at Rome to consecrate them. It seems from this, that the 
popish bishops in Ireland generally supplicated for this clause, and without 
doubt they acted onit; indeed Dr. Burke does not attempt to deny that they did so. 

This same mode of ordination has also been practised among the English 
Papists. In the reign of James II. Dr. Leyburn was made bishop in partibus 
at Rome, 1685, and sent into England, where he was the only popish bishop. 
Soon after, in 1687, Dr. Giffard, chaplain of James II., was consecrated bishop 
in partibus : and I presume by Leyburn only, as the consecration seems to have 
taken place in England. Ellis and Smith, who were consecrated in London in 
1688, of course derived their orders from this prelate. 

In the life of Dr. Challoner it is stated, that he was “consecrated on the 
feast of St. Francis de Sales, the 29th January, 1741, by the Right Rev. Ben- 
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jamin Petre, bishop of Prusa in Bithynia;” and that there was no other bishop 
present, may be fairly inferred from the silence of the biographer, coupled with 
his particular mention of an assisting bishop on a subsequent occasion, when 
the same Dr. Challoner is said, with the assistance of the “ bishop of Amoria, 
V.A. of the northern district,’ to have consecrated Dr. Talbot (his coadjutor 
and successor) ‘bishop of Birtha.’ Again we find, that Dr. Sharrock was re- 
commended by the titular bishop Walmsley “ to the holy see, for his own coadjutor 
in the episcopal labours. His wish was granted, and he performed the ceremony 
of Dr. Sharrock’s consecration to the see of Telmessus, on the 12th August, 1780. 
The ceremony was performed at Wardour with solemnity unprecedented since 
the Revolution. There were twelve assistant priests, a master of ceremonies,” 
&c. No bishops are said to have assisted. The same Dr. Walinsley is said to 
have consecrated Dr. W. Gibson, at Lullworth, December 1790; and what is 
worthy of remark, Dr. John Carroll, the first titular bishop of Baltimore in 
America, from whom the whole Romish hierarchy of the United States derive 
their orders, was consecrated by the same Dr. Walmsley at Lullworth, 
August 15th, 1790. We have indeed no reason to think that Dr. Walmsley 
himself was consecrated by more than one bishop. It seems as if the Roman 
pontiffs had no difficulty in giving permission for such ordinations in foreign 
missions, Joseph a St. Maria, ‘bishop of Hierapolis,’ and ‘ vicar apostolic’ in 
India, A.D. 1659, being obliged to leave the country by the Dutch, consecrated 
Alexander de Campo bishop, according to the powers given him by the papal 
bulls. Even so lately as 1800, the Roman pontiff empowered the bishop of 
Cadadre, ‘ vicar apostolic’ in China, to select his own coadjutor and consecrate 
him bishop of Tabraca. It would be easy to point out many other instances in 
which the schismatical ordinations in England, Scotland, Ireland, America, &c. 
are spoken of in such a way as leads us to the inference, that consecrations by one 
bishop were but too common in the last century. We do not know indeed the 
precise extent to which this irregular practice was carried, because the accounts 
of such matters are very few and obscure; but there is evidently enough to 
throw a very serious doubt on their ordinations generally. 

I admit certainly that of late years their episcopal consecrations have been 
attended by several bishops, apparently very much for the sake of pomp and 
ostentation ; but if there be any reason to doubt whether their bishops were 
validly ordained in the last century, that doubt could not be cured by their now 
combining in numbers to remedy the defect. Ten or twenty bishops, themselves 
invalidly ordained, could not confer a more valid ordination than one similarly 
circumstanced.* 

It is to be observed also, that even if we could admit that any dispensation 
or any necessity could remove all doubt from such ordinations, we could not 
concede it in the case of the dispensations contained in the bulls of the Irish 
titular bishops. For, to pass over the fact, that these bulls were altogether null, 
from a deficiency of jurisdiction on the part of the Roman pontiff in these 
churches, (that jurisdiction having long ago been canonically and validly with- 
drawn by the British churches, from which alone it had emanated ;) it can 
never be allowed, that the reason assigned in that clause of the bulls, is suffi- 
cient to dispense with the canons of cecumenical synods, still in full force in the 
universal church. “Ad ea que in tu@ commoditatis augmentum cedere possunt, 
favorabiliter intendentes,” is no sufficient reason. It does not contemplate any 
necessity, danger, or difficulty, which could excuse such a dispensation. It 
would include any reason, however trifling. 

On the question of the invalidity of these orders I would not wish to speak 
positively : but the general discipline of the church with regard to reordinations, 
would amply justify us in not admitting popish priests ordained in these coun- 
tries to minister in our churches, without receiving ordination from our bishops. 
—Vol. ii. pp. 468—473. 

There are several points respecting which we should have 4 priori 
imagined that Mr. Palmer's opinions, as an Oxford theologian, would 
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have been different from those which we find that he really entertains. 
He zealously defends the connexion between Church and State, even 
although the former be for a season intruded upon and pressed by a 
malignant exercise of the powers vested in the latter. He considers the 
various communities of the foreign reformed, even the Zuinglians, as 
by no means cut off from the Catholic Church during a considerable 
period since the Reformation ; as to their apostasy now, we fear no true 
Catholic can doubt it. He regards the Papists of the United Kingdom, 
as well as all other dissenters, as absolutely and equally schismatic, and 
severed from the Church. And he views our Thirty-nine Articles in 
the light not of catholic definitions de fide, but of organic articles, respect- 
ing the faith and liberties of a particular church, much as were the cele- 
brated articles of the Gallican church. We need not remark that these 
sentiments are maintained with sound judgment and learning. We 
must, however, repeat, that we cannot coincide with him in allowing 
the catholicity of the Papists since the Council of Trent ; and we think 
that such opinions tend to retard our Protestant zeal for the conversion 
of the continent. The majority of the Romanists, notwithstanding all 
the apologies of theological subtlety, are, in truth, idolaters. 

We sincerely trust that theological students will avail themselves of 
Mr. Palmer's invaluable labours. Nor, surely, should they feel reluctant 
to do so, because their sentiments, upon certain points, may vary from 
those entertained by our learned author. Many of those popular works 
recommended to their perusal by their orthodox teachers, contain grave 
errors, to which those teachers are, doubtless, opposed. But we can 
fearlessly assert that, whilst we cannot subscribe to Mr. Palmer’s 
opinions in certain minor particulars, we have not discovered in his work 
a sentiment which is not pious or probable ; or a statement inconsistent 
with christian charity, faith, and truth. 


———<—aa 


Art. II.—Journals and Letters of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. 
Edited by the Rev. S. Wirserrorce, M.A., Rector of Brightstone. 
2 Vols. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1837. 8vo. Pp. 527 and 


407. 


Tuese volumes will be received with deep interest by all; but espe- 
cially by that class of persons, whether within or without the pale of 
the Church of England, who participate in those peculiar views of the 
gospel which were cherished by Mr. Martyn and his immediate friends. 
As we need not tell our readers that those views are not on all points in 
accordance with the principles of the CuristT1AN REMEMBRANCER,we trust 
this warning will be sufficient without our formal disclaimer of many of 
VOL. XX, NO. VI. x x 
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the sentiments contained in our quotations from these volumes ; and will 
afford an apology for our passing over those parts with less attention, 
which the Rev. Editor and his friends may, perhaps, think most worthy 
of being selected. We must, at the same time, take blame to ourselves 
for not having adverted to this publication earlier, to which our atten- 
tion has just been forcibly recalled by those ‘‘ Remains of the Rev. 
R. H. Froude,” which are now under our notice. Opposite as were the 
results to which each of these excellent men were led by the respective 
systems they adopted, in many points there is a remarkable coincidence 
in their histories and circumstances. Both died young; and there can 
be not a shadow of doubt that the religious feelings of both were 
deeply tinged and affected by their bodily constitution ; the latent seeds 
of the disease under which each sank produced their effect on their 
nervous system long before their existence was suspected either by 
themselves or others. Both seem hence to have very early suffered 
under a tenderness of religious feelings and susceptibility, against 
which they in vain struggled; and the painful effects of which their 
respective journals afford melancholy witness. 

In Martyn, however, whose peculiarities of opinion, and the society 
into which he was thrown, led him to place such an undue share of im- 
portance on mere feelings and frames of mind, the most painful effects 
were exhibited ; indeed, we never could read his history with that 
delight which so many take in it, or discover why men should fondly 
linger over a picture so painful in itself. We always felt as if he were 
sacrificed to the misdirected zeal and opinions of himself and friends ; 
and that the latter, having first made the martyr, did, with singular 
inconsistency, afterwards worship at his shrine. 

In his choice of the missionary office he surely mistook the appro- 
priate field of his duty ; for such a work he was wanting in some of the 
most important requisites, of which the painful struggles at his parting 
from his friends and country, and his continued yearnings after home, 
which ever and anon, from time to time, break forth in his journals and 
correspondence, are melancholy proofs. Neither does it seem that, 
although he created a considerable sensation, his missionary efforts 
produced any great or lasting results. His preaching and exhortations, 
to which, in his youthful zeal, he seems to have attributed an exaggerated 
importance, produced not that effect which he expected; but when we 
remember that he was made the instrument of causing the New Tes- 
tament to be translated into the Persian and Hindostanee languages, 
than which none are more extensively known among the millions of 
Asia, we cannot calculate the effects and blessings of his labours, 
although this was a work which he certainly did not originally choose 
for himself. If, then, we would estimate the usefulness of Martyn, it 
is in this point of view we must regard him, although not the one 
which, we believe, his friends would select for our contemplation. 
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Attempts have lately been made, by those who have adopted the 
peculiar views of Martyn, to seize on the expressions of mental dis- 
tress and apparent despondency, which have occurred in the recently 
published journals and private correspondence of certain of their theo- 
logical opponents, as so many proofs of their system leaving them 
without adequate belief in a Saviour, or the consolations which flow 
from the good tidings connected with it; but, as they will hardly say 
that Martyn’s faith was erroneous in this respect, so neither ought they 
to rest the truth or falsehood of opposing views on such uncertain cri- 
teria. Such feelings are so often the mere results of nervous tempera- 
ment, or disease of body, that it is unfair to argue from them; at any 
rate, it is an argument which cuts both ways, and of which one side only 
cannot be allowed the advantage. We do not doubt, however, that the 
original tendency to melancholy and disease was greatly aggravated in 
the case of Martyn, by the choice of the life of a missionary in a distant 
land, and unfavourable climate; and his example should operate as a 
warning to those who are too apt to mistake the impulse of an ardent 
mind for the calls of duty, not to aim at the grandeur of making great 
and magnificent sacrifices too early; not to begin to build the lofty 
tower without first sitting down and counting the cost. 

The following ‘extracts give us some insight into the state of his 
feelings when contemplating his going out to India as a missionary ; 
as also of the pursuits and society which employed his time. We 
were not so much surprised at finding him studying the works of 
Jonathan Edwards, the theologian, who, in his love of the “ horrible 
decretum’’ of Calvin, represents one source of the future blessedness of 
the elect as being derived from the sight of the reprobate in torments, 
as at his practice of the bodily exercise of fasting, and eating his break- 
fast at a distance from the fire, when the thermometer stood at the 
freezing point, for purposes of self-renunciation! This, in a high 
churchman, would surely be denounced as popish and carnal, and only 
encouraging self-righteousness. But thus it is that party-spirit distorts 
men’s views, and, like the too partial god of antinomianism, sees no sin 
in the elect. The very things for which poor Froude is condemned, are 
here printed by Mr. Wilberforce to exalt his favourite hero ! 


Jan. 23.—Interrupted by preparation for my journey. I went on the Tele- 
graph to London, with my thoughts taken up at first with happy views of God, 
but afterwards they wandered dissatisfied upon the things around me. 

24.—Rose early, and with great difficulty attained a right spirit by prayer. 
Learnt some of Psalms xci. and cxix. by heart. Walked about the streets, 
calling at the bookseller’s, &c. till two o’clock. Thought little of God during 
my walk through this great city; when I did, however, it was with much affec- 
tion. Returned, and read St. James, and Edwards on Redemption. Distracted 
by the bustle of this place, and the dissipation of my thoughts through want of 
reading and meditation; tound it hard to be collected in private, or to force 
myself into a clear and lively view of eternal things. 
25.—Called on Dr. Wollaston, and at the British Museum, and attended the 
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Gresham Lecture on Music by Dr. B——. Returned, and unable to remain 
longer in such a dissipated, unholy state, I sought God earnestly in prayer, and 
found that degree of realizing faith which is necessary for my peace. After 
dinner I called on , and I stated the circumstances of my family to bim, 
and he seemed to think that I ought to wait longer for the directions of Provi- 
dence. A veil was thus cast over my future proceedings, and I went away 
bowed down in spirit. In company I forgot that sweet poverty of spirit which 
it would become me more to feel. Poor mean thing that I am; but I am con- 
tented to remain contemptible among men, so that my heart be thereby made 
in any degree more fit for the residence of God. I walked back to Mr. Bates’, 
cheerfully resigning the conduct of this business to God. 

26.—Staid at home till near one; read some Greek Testament with Mr. 
Bates, and Jonathan Edwards on Redemption. I then walked to the India 
House to Mr. Grant, who desired I would come down to Clapham. So I went 
with Mr. Grant, and upon the road he gave me much information on the state 
of India. He said that the language spoken by the natives who lived in the 
English settlements, was the Hindostanee, which was a mixture of several lan- 
guages, Arabic, Persic, Shanscrit, a sort of lingua franca, but that the Bengalee 
was the vernacular tongue of the bulk of the native inhabitants, and must be 
acquired by missionaries amongst the Hindoos; that it would be absolutely 
necessary to keep three servants, for three can do no more than the work of one 
English; that no European constitution can endure being exposed to mid-day 
heat; that Mr. Swartz, who was settled at Tanjore, did do it for a time, walking 
among the natives. Mr. G. had never seen Mr. Swartz, but corresponded with 
him. He was the son of a Saxon gentleman (the Saxon gentlemen never enter 
the ministry of the church) and had early devoted bimselfto the work of a mis- 
sionary amongst the Indians. Besides the knowledge of the Malabar tongue, in 
which he was profoundly skilled and eloquent, he was a good classic, and learnt 
the English, Portuguese, and Dutch. He was a man of dignified and polished 
manners, and cheerful. We arrived at Mr. Wilberforce’s to dinner; in the 
evening we conversed about my business; they wished me to fill the church in 
Calcutta very much; but advised me to wait some time and to cherish the same 
views. To Mr. Wilberfore I went into a detail of my views, and the reasons 
that had operated on my mind. The conversation of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. 
Grant during the whole of the day before the rest of the company, which con- 
sisted of Mr. Johnson, of New South Wales, a French Abbe, Mrs. Unwin, Mrs. 
H. and other ladies, was edifying ; agreeable to what I should think right for 
two godly senators, planning some means of bringing before Parliament propo- 
sitions for bettering the moral state of the Colony of Botany Bay. I had some 
conversation with the French Abbé about the authority of the Church, but for 
want of understanding more French I could not well engage in it. At evening 
worship, Mr. W. expounded sacred Scripture with serious plainness, and prayed 
in the midst of his large household. In my room, after difficulty at first, I 
realized eternal things, and retired to rest in the desire of walking more closely 
with God. 

Feb. 17.—A despicable indulgence in lying in bed this morning gave me such 
a view of the dangerous softness of my character, that I resolved on my knees 
to live a life of far more self-denial than I had ever yet done, and to begin with 
little things. Accordingly, I ate my breakfast standing at a distance from the 
fire, and stood reading at the window during the morning, though the thermo- 
meter stood at the freezing point. I was so cold that I did not get on much in 
my work of Sermon; but the effect on the flow of my thoughts was very sur- 
prising, the tone and vigour of my mind rose rapidly. No expected difficulty 
daunted me, but seemed to stimulate me to encounter it. I rejoiced that God 
had made this life a time of trial. To climb the steep ascent, to run, to fight, 
to wrestle, was the strong desire of my heart. I was sometimes in doubt whe- 
ther this were not merely the vain and proud spirit of heathen sages; but pas- 
sages enough of Scripture occurred to remind me that the spirit of the gospel 
was self-denying. As I walked afterwards, this temper still remained. All 
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those duties from which I usually shrunk, seemed but recreations, and the sight 
of the vaulted roof of azure, bid me aspire to reach it by treading in the foot- 
steps of Christ. At five, went to Mr. P.’s, and without clearness spoke to 
them on “Thy will be done.” Went away feeling the iniquity of my holy 
things, for though fluent in prayer, I found myself unimpressed with the ordi- 
nance at which I had been ministering. Passed the rest of the evening in writ- 
ing on Ezek. xxxvii. 11—1S. 

18.—Employed most of the day in writing on the same subject as yesterday. 
In prayer at noon interceded seriously for the people at Lolworth. I prayed 
particularly that I might take delight in being with them, and wait in faith for 
the time when this wilderness should begin to blossom. In my walk had too 
much lightness of spirit. Conversed with an old man on the road, who seemed 
to have a serious concern, but was building on his own foundation. I preached 
to him Jesus Christ. He seemed to receive the doctrines without emotions of 
any kind, but I hope these truths will be found to suit him the next time he is 
in fear. 

I indulged the pleasing hope, that I had been sent to him, as Philip to the 
Eunuch. 

June 12,.—I was grieved to find that all the exertions of prayer were neces- 
sary against worldly mindedness, so soon had the prospect of the means of com- 
petent support in India filled my heart with concern about earthly happiness, 
marriage, &c., but I strove earnestly against them, and prayed for grace that if 
it should please God to try my faith by calling me toa post of opulence, I might 
not dare to use for myself what is truly his: as also that I might be enabled to 
keep myself single for serving him more effectually. Nevertheless, this change 
in my circumstances so troubled me, that I could have been infinitely better 
pleased to have gone out as a missionary, poor as the Lord and his apostles. 
I had a long conversation with Mr. , in which he seemed at first to com- 
plain rather severely, that I said nothing for the comfort of the saints, told me 
that I knew nothing as yet of my own heart, and many other things to the same 
purpose, with proper modesty, but clearly enough for me to perceive his drift. 
I left him rather humbled, conscious of my shallowness; my mind estranged 
from divine things through long discontinuance of private prayer. I had pro- 
mised to walk with ——, which was perfectly hateful to me at this time, when 
I had such need of being alone with God. I have declined so sensibly these 
last two or three days, that I design to devote to-morrow to fasting and prayer, 
and may it please God to make it the means of quickening me again. My 
heart already rejoices at the prospect of the increase of spirituality. Read two 
or three first chapters of Jeremiah at night, with some impressions. 

13.—Before breakfast I continued about an hour and a half in a prayer of 
humiliation. The rest of the day after church, was passed in reading and 
prayer, and latterly in writing a sermon for next Sunday. My heart was en- 
gaged sweetly but at one time, and that was in the work of intercession. 
Walked out in the evening in great tranquillity, and on my return met with 
Mr. C , with whom I was obliged to walk an hour longer. He thought it 
& most improper step for me to leave the University to preach to the ignorant 
heathen, which any person could do, and that 1 ought rather to improve the 
opportunity of acquiring human learning. All our conversation on the sub- 
ject of learning, religion, &c., ended in nothing; he was convinced he was 
right, and all the texts of Scripture | produced, were applicable, according to 
him, only to the times of the apostles. How is my soul constrained to 
adore the sovereign mercy of God, who began his work in my proud heart, 
and carried it on through snares which have ruined thousands, namely, hu- 
man learning and honours: and now, my soul, dost thou not esteem all things 
but dung and dross, compared with the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord. Yea, did not gratitude constrain me, did not duty and 
fear of destruction, yet surely the excellency of the service of Christ would 
constrain me to lay down ten thousand lives in the prosecution of it. My heart 
was a little discomposed this evening at the account of the late magnificent 
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prizes proposed by Mr. Buchanan and others in the University, for which Mr. 
Cc has been calling me to write; but I was soon at rest again. But how 
easily do I forget that God is no respecter of persons; that in the midst of the 
notice [ attract as an enthusiast, he judges of me according to my inward state. 
Oh! my soul, take no pleasure in outward religion, nor in exciting wonder, but 
in the true circumcision of the heart. —Pp. 35—38. 


(To be continued.) 
—~<»>—— 


Arr. III1.—Remains of the late Rev. Richard Hurrell Froude, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 1838. 
2 Vols. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 497 ; 423. 

(Concluded from page 269.) 


We have before mentioned the extreme sensitiveness of the writer to 
the evils and abuses which have arisen from the alliance between the 
Church and State ; let the following suffice as examples :— 


The only pdénois on which I can put my hand, as having resulted from my 
travels, is, that the whole Christian system all over Europe tendit visibiltter ad 
non esse.* The same process which is going on in England and France is taking 
its course everywhere else; and the clergy in these Catholic countries seem as 
completely to have lost their influence, and to submit as tamely to the state, as 
ever we can doin England.—Vol. i. p. 296. 

We have become acquainted, thanks to , with the Prussian minister 
Mr. Bunsen, who has told us much about Germany that interests us; above 
all, that arrangements are now making for the establishment of episco- 
pacy throughout the King of Prussia’s dominions. The difficulty is about 
the present clergy: they will not,as I understand, consent to re-ordination ; so 
how can a bishop take them under his jurisdiction, or how can any of them be 
consecrated Bishop without being first ordained? I am afraid these difficulties 
will not be settled without a sacrifice of principle. To be sure, it would be a 
great thing to have a true church in Germany ; in Scotland it seems to be thriv- 
ing; and if the State will but kick us off, we may yet do in England.—Vol. i. 
pp. 301, 302. 

What I have seen since my last letter ends, has been more interesting than 
any thing else except Rome. We stopped about at many places in the central 
part of France, to see out-of-the-way things connected with Becket’s history, 
and found some of them so very curious and striking in themselves, that they 
would have amply repaid us by their own merits. But what I was most 
interested with was, that the French seem to me to have been so grossly belied 
asanation. I never saw a people that tempted me to like them so much on a 
superficial observation. I declare, if I was called upon to make a definition of 
their national character, I should say they were a primitive, innocent people. 
The fact seems to be, that France is governed by a small despotic oligarchy,— 
the aristocracy of wealth, who by their agitating spirit have contrived to get the 
franchise so restricted as to secure to themselves a majority in the Chamber, and 
the command of the military, by which they keep France under such a strong 
hand. All the towns we passed are full of soldiers; in Lyons alone, there are 
15,000: and, with the mass of the people, this government is so unpopular, 
that on Louis-Philippe’s birth-day only one house in all Lyons was illuminated. 
I have since heard what we observed confirmed in a curious way. There is 
now in France a High Church party, who are Republicans, and wish for univer- 
sal suffrage, on the ground that in proportion as the franchise falls lower the 





* Quotation from the college statutes, 
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influence of the Church makes itself more felt; at present its limits about co- 
incide with those of the infidel faction. Don’t be surprised, if one of these 
days, you find us turning Radicals on similar grounds.—Vol. i. pp. $11,312. 


At a time when so many public edifices, and more especially those 
of an ecclesiastical character, are building, the following judgment of 
the comparative merits of the results attained by Michael Angelo and 
Sir C. Wren (the latter of whom is asserted to have copied the form, 
but been unable to attain the spirit of his original) is highly interesting ; 
and the remarks, we believe, have the very unusual advantage of com- 
plete novelty. 


But Rome is the place, after all, where there is most to astonish one, and of 
all ages, even the present. I don’t know that I take much interest in the relics 
of the empire, magnificent as they are, although there is something sentimental 
in seeing (as one literally may) the cows and oxen Jtomanoque foro et lautis 
mugire Carinis. But the thing which most takes possession of one’s mind is 
the entire absorption of the old Roman splendour in an unthought-of system ; 
to see their columns, and marbles, and bronzes, which had been brought toge- 
ther at such an immense cost, all diverted from their first objects, and taken 
up by Christianity; St. Peter and St. Paul standing at the top of Trajan’s and 
Antonine’s columns, and St. Peter buried in the Circus of Nero, with all the 
splendour of Rome concentrated in his mausoleum. The immense quantity of 
rare marbles, which are the chief ornament of the churches here, could scarcely 
have been collected except by the centre of an universal empire, which had not 
only unlimited wealth at its command, but access to almost every country ; and 
now one sees all this dedicated to the martyrs. Before I came here I had no 
idea of the effect of coloured stone in architecture; but the use Michael Angelo 
has made of it in St. Peter’s shows one at once how entirely that style is 
designed with reference to it, and how absurd it was in Sir C. Wren to copy 
the form when he could copy nothing more. The coloured part so completely 
disconnects itself from the rest, and forms such an elegant and decided relief to 
it, that the two seem like independent designs that do not interfere. The plain 
stone work has all the simplicity of a Grecian temple, and the marbles set it off 


just as a fine scene or a glowing sky would. I observe that the awkwardness 


of mixing up arched and unarched architecture is thus entirely avoided, as all 
the arched work is coloured, and the lines of the uncoloured part are all either 
horizontal or perpendicular. So Michael Angelo adds his testimony to my 
theory about Gothic architecture.—V ol. i. pp. 298, 299. 


The following extract concerning the treatment which the [sland of 
Malta has hitherto suffered from English protection deserves especial 
attention :— 


Valetta is a magnificent city ; all its houses, palaces, and its churches splendid 
to a degree, except, indeed, the two Church-of-England chapels, one of which 
jas originally the kitchen of the grand master, and the other but little better. 
Our government will not give the residents any assistance in erecting some- 
thing more reputable. From all we could learn, the English hold Malta by a 
very precarious tenure; we govern it most oppressively, and the inhabitants 
hate us; so that it is generally supposed, a very small Russian force could wrest 
it from us. The population is in a wretched state, almost starving; and yet a 
heavy duty is imposed on imported corn, which puts into the hands of govern- 
ment nearly 130,000/. a-year. Of this about 10,000/. goes to pension English 
sinecurists ; and the rest, over and above paying for the civil establishment, leaves 
a surplus for the military chest. The population is said to increase nearly at 
the rate of 1000 a-year, and the means of subsistence is stationary, so that 
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things must come to a disastrous termination soon. We left Malta last Wed- 
nesday week, in a steamer which had arrived from Naples, and which was to 
return, stopping at Messina and Palermo; and here I think our travels begin.— 
Vol. i. pp. 295, 296. 


So very little is known about the general state of the Greek church, 
a large portion of Catholic christianity about which the Church of 
England must ever feel a deep concern, that we are sure the following 
extracts will be most acceptable to our readers. 


I cannot make out whether the people are religious or not; yet they seem, 
on the whole, to be an iimocent, civil set. Every small knot of families have 
their priest and their chapel, but no parishes that we could hear of. Their 
churches are very small, but great numbers of them; two or three to a small 
village. and my father went into one in an out-of-the-way village, in 
which there [were] fine silver lamps, a copy of Leonardo da Vinci's Last Sup- 
per, well executed, and several pictures of saints, in the hard German style of 
the fifteenth century. I went twice into the church which is the depository of 
the body of St. Spiridion; and people were praying there both times, one 
person apparently from the higher classes. In the chapel, where the — lies, 
lamps are always kept dimly burning, and the people go in and kiss the shrine. 
The feet are stained with tears, and there are many splendid offerings there of 
precious stones. They keep all the saints’ days by going to church and playing 
cards afterwards ; and on the fast ei they fast fairly. Baron-@cord«n, as they 
spell his name, is said to be a thoroughly religious man, in spite of his talents and 


high station ; but, in general, all the higher classes are said to be Englishised. 
Adpd Novyevr, as he signs himself in the proclamations, gives out his intention to 
improve the rest of the population by English education ; but says he does not 
expect that he can change their national character at once. He has begun his 


administration by several acts of grace; e.g. opening the doors of the Ionian 

arliament, allowing the English officers to absent themselves at the processions 
in honour of St. Spiridion, &c. . . . Also he has plans for improving the condi- 
tion of the Greek clergy, which he speaks of in general terms, but has not yet 
matured. 

The Greek churches are as often north and south,* as east and west; the 
altar is behind a screen, with three doors in it. The middle one bas a picture 
of our Saviour on it, and on the others there is generally the Virgin, and some 
other saints. The rest of the screen is a number of compartments, with pictures 
of saints ineach. When the Bread and Wine is consecrated, the doors are 
shut, and the priest behind the screen chaunts just loud enough for the people 
to respond to him. I was present at this service once; and in spite of the 
nasal twang in which the chaunt was conducted, and the unintelligibility of the 
pronunciation, it was altogether very impressive.—Vol. i. pp. 286—288. 


It was our intention to have given numerous other extracts from these 
volumes; but the further we proceeded, the more we were dissatisfied 
with the loose notions, and very often the low phraseology in which 
Mr. Froude’s ideas are couched, so that we are content to withhold from 
our readers any further quotation. We, indeed, are of opinion that the 
world would have been no losers by the non-publication of these volumes. 





* Is not this an introduction of the Venetians ? 
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Coup-d’eil sur Il’ Histoire Ecclésiasti- 
que dans les Premieres Années du 
XIX¢ Siéele, et en particulier sur 
l Assemblée des Evéques a Paris en 
1811; d'aprés des Documents Au- 
thentiques et en partie Inédits. Par 
J.J. De Smet, Canoine Honoraire 
de Saint-Bavon, Professeur d’ His- 
toire Ecclésiastique et d’ Eloquence 
Sacrée au Seminaire deGand. Gand 
(Ghent), 1836. 8vo. Pp. viii. 473. 


THE documentary value of this work 
is very great. It relates mainly to the 
struggle between Napoleon and Pope 
Pius VII,; and the author has been 
entrusted with the memoranda of M. 
de Broglis, the bishop of Ghent, who 
took a very prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings at Paris; as weil as with other 
public and private papers, which throw 
considerable light upon a period of 
high historical interest. There is more 
than one biography of the late pontiff 
in our own language, besides those in 
French and Italian; but his life has 
yet to be written afresh; for the per- 
sonal testimony of the bishop, which 
has been hitherto kept back from 
vbvious motives, affords a variety of 
information which has not before 
transpired. M. De Smet is a rigid and 
uncompromising Romanist ; but his 
facts are not to be neglected, though 
the inferences drawn from them may 
vary with the view in which they are 
contemplated. 





Vie de la trés-sainte Vierge-Marie 
selon les Quatre Evangelistes. Par 
la Princesse DECRAON. Avec Ap- 
probation Ecclésiastique. Bruges. 
1837. Pp. 82. 


Some of our readers will be a little 
surprised, when we have enlightened 
them with a sketch of a Romish bio- 
graphy of the Virgin, according to the 
Four Evangelists. We believe that the 
writer of this little work is, or was, a 
very well-intentioned person, and per- 
haps deceived herself into the belief 
that she had gospel authority for all 
that she has here stated; we know 
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moreover that she has stated no more 
than what al] the humbler classes of 
the Romish communion believe with 
all their might, on the simple ipse diawit 
of their priests; but most assuredly 
they would have a hard task if they 
were compelled to find itin the Bible. 
The greater part of the first two chap- 
ters of St. Luke, transcribed verse for 
verse, is in fact all that relates to the 
Virgin, as taken from the Evangelists. 
This occupies about a dozen pages; 
and some of the principal incidents in 
our Lord’s history are then recorded, 
with running reflections on the feelings 
with which they were contemplated 
by the Virgin. These feelings certainly 
are not described in the Gospel, which 
gives us the simple assurance that Mary 
“kept all these sayings, and pondered 
them in her heart ;” nor are a variety of 
other matters better authenticated. We 
are told, forinstance, that Mary was the 
daughter of Anna and Joachim ; that 
she had made a vow of virginity, 
whereas we know that she was a be- 
trothed bride ;—that this vow was not 
known to Joseph, although it does noé 
appear that she had accepted him for 
her husband ;—that she was looked 
for by the patriarchs and holy men of 
old, foretold by the Prophets, and typi- 
fied by the Law; whichisin fact iden- 
tifying her with the promised Messiah; 
—that Joseph was to her in the place 
of a father, brother, and friend, not of 
a husband ;—that St. John teaches 
that all Christ’s miracles, and conse- 
quently all the effects of his grace, are 
granted only through her prayers ; 
which assertion is founded upon Mary's 
request at the marriage of Cana ;—that 
our Lord’s address to her from the 
cross, “ Woman, behold thy son,” was 
a mysterious form of committing all 
mankind to her guardianship, for whom 
“ she endures all the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ !”—that she protected the infant 
Church, supported the early martyrs, 
and continues to be the advocate and 
the refuge of the faithful from genera- 
tion to generation. “ Behold, then,” 
exclaims the Princess de Craon, “ be- 
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hold the dying sinner, who dares not 
to approach the cross of Christ, and 
condemns himself to eternal reproba- 
tion! Let him but hear the name of 
Mary,—repentance and faith take in- 
stant possession of his soul, and he 
exclaims, Yes! she alone can presume 
to ask my pardon; she alone will be 
heard in my a | : I believe, and I 
rest in hope !!” Now it is very pos- 
sible that many very respectable ladies, 
old and young, princess and peasant, 
may believe that all this is warranted 
by the four Evangelists, because they 
are told so by those who have the pas- 
toral charge of their souls, and because 
they are taught from their infancy to 
take the lesson upon trust, without 
any further insight into the Bible itself, 
than the mutilated selections which 
their Church allows. But what can 
be thought of the common honesty of 
a priesthood who allow such “ old 
wives’ tales” to be circulated * with the 
approbation of the Church” conspicu- 
ously set forth on the wrapper? No- 
thing, surely, can mark more distinctly 
the character of the man of sin, whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, 
with all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness in them that perish, because they 
received not the love of the truth, that 
they might be saved. “ And for this 
cause God shall send them strong de- 
lusion, that they should believe a lie,” 
&c. &c, (2 Thess. ii. 9—11.) The book 
concludes with prayers to the Virgin, 
and one or two of those anthems, in 
which she is invoked by such titles as 
—the Gate of Heaven—the Morning 
Star,—the Ark of the Covenant, and 
various other endearing epithets and 
appellations, which will be found in 
nauseous abundance in any Romish 
Livre d’ Heures, which our readers may 
or may not happen to have at hand. 


A Sermon preached in the Collegiate 
Church of Wolverhampton, on Sun- 
day, April 9, 1837, in aid of the Con- 
gregational Expenses, By the Rev. 
G. W. Woopnovse, A.M., Vicar of 
Albrighton. Wolverhampton : Simp- 
son. London: Rivingtons. Pp. 16. 

A SOUND and convincing defence of 

the doctrine and discipline of the Esta- 

blished Church, clearly proving it to 
be “ formed after the apostolic model.” 
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The Responsibilities of Medical Stu- 
dents. A Sermon preached in the 
Chapel of Guy’s Hospital, on Sun- 
day, March 4, 1838. By the Rev. 
F. Maurice, A.M. Chaplain to the 
Hospital. London: Darton and 
Clark, Holborn Hill; and J. High- 
ley, Fleet Street. 1838. Pp. 42. 


In the discourse before us, Mr. 
Maurice has treated a difficult, and, 
at the first glance, a somewhat unpro- 
mising subject for the pulpit, with 
great talent and judgment. And it 
speaks most favourably for the medi- 
cal students, that it was preached at 
their request, and published by their 
express desire. 


A Few Suggestions for Increasing the 
Incomes of many of the Smaller 
Livings ; for the almost Total Abo- 
lition of Pluralities ; and for pro- 
moting the Residence of Ministers in 
the several Parishes ; more particu- 
larly addressed to the Members of 
both Houses of Parliament. By the 
Rev. Witi1aM Leexe, M.A. Derby : 
Bemrose. London: Hatchard, Nis- 
bet, and Seeley. Pp. 13. 


Mk. Leeke has displayed more zeal 
than wisdom; for we much question 
whether, if his plans were adopted, 
the public would be better satisfied, 
the minister of religion better paid, or 
the cause of the Established Church 
advanced. 


The Bible the only Safeguard of the 
Country. A Sermon, preached at 
St. John’s Chapel, St. John’s Wood, 
St. Marylebone, on Sunday, April 
1, 1838, By the Rev. Epwarp 
Tuomrson, M.A. Assistant Minis- 
ter at St. John’s, St. Marylebone, 
and Rector of Keyworth, Notting- 
hamshire. London: Hatchard. 
Pp. 20. 


A POWERFUL antidote against the dan- 
gerous poisons of modern Aiterature, 
and the growing progress of infidelity. 
Sound, argumentative, and incontro- 
vertible ; of which, indeed, we cannot 
say more than that Mr. Thompson has 
fully maintained his well-earned pro- 
fessional reputation. 





















































Notes on the Sign or Sacrament of 
Holy Baptism. By Wivvtam Cray- 
ron Watters, M.A. late Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and Bar- 
rister at Law. London: J.W.Parker. 
1830. Pp. 63. 


WHEN the minds of the unlearned are 
perplexed by the new Registration 
Acts, and baptism is in danger of being 
confounded by the poor with tae mere 
inscription of the child’s name in a 
book, instead of an introduction to the 
privileges of the covenant of grace, a 
publication like this is of great value. 


Most mistaken is that view which would 
treat baptism as a mere act of submission, 
as the oath of allegiance of a subject to his 
king. Nor is it less erroneous to say that 
it is only a solemn act on the part of the 
baptized, of renunciation of the devil and 
all his works, and of self-dedication to 
God. These errors have no doubt in some 
degree originated in the use of the word sa- 
erament, one sense of which certainly is, an 
oath of fidelity to a superior or leader ; but 
with this sense the baptism of the Scripture 
has noconcern. The Church of England 
defines it to be a sign,—that by which an 
inward and spiritual grace is known ; and 
this I believe is the testimony of every 
christian church. The Scriptures uni- 
formly speak of baptism as an act to be 
done to, and not by the believer. When 
Jesus came to be baptized of John, John 
forbade him, saying, I have need to be 
baptized of thee. It is ever mentioned as 
the privilege of faith. The eunuch said, 
“What doth hinder me to be baptized ? And 
Philip said, If thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest. And they went down 
both into the water, both Philip and the 
eunuch, and he baptized him.”’ Acts viii.36. 
(See the case of Cornelius, Acts x. 47.) 
Baptism with water, and baptism with the 
Holy Ghost, are both spoken of as gifts, 
though different in kind. Actsi. 5, and 
xi, 16. There is no doubt but that that 
repentance which our Church requires to 
precede baptism, includes a renouncing of 
sin, and an engagement to be the Lord’s, 
so that these acts of the new man may- be 
seen in baptism, but are not necessary 
parts of it.—Pp. 16, 17. 


We would willingly quote the whole 
of the observation upon the baptismal 
service of our Church, did our limits 
admit ; as it is, we must refer to p. 43, 
et sub., where its agreement with Scrip- 
ture is ably maintained ; and the doc- 
trine of regeneration in» baptism is 
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placed in its proper and legitimate 
point of view, as maintained, we be- 
lieve, by every genuine and apostolic 
branch of the catholic church of 
Christ. 


—_— 


Tracts for other Times. No. 1.—Of 
the Unity of the Church. By T. 
Binney. London: Warren, &c. 
Pp. 16. 


Upon the attendance of Churchmen at 
their proper societies at Exeter Hall, 
the Dissenters offensively thrust their 
sectarian trash into every one’s hand. 
Thus we became possessed of T. Bin- 
ney’s ideas upon Church unity ; which, 
like T. Binney’s other writings, are fal- 
lacivus, and intended as a covert attack 
upon what he invariably alludes to as 
a sectarian Establishment. 


Godly Meditations upon the most holy 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
By Curistoruer Sutton, D.D. late 
Prebend of Westminster. A New 
Edition. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 
Pp. xxxil. 350. 


THE editor of this really pious volume 
appears fully to appreciate its cha- 
racter, and takes a just view of the 
peculiar period at which it was written. 
‘*Of the work itself,” he says, “little 
need be said, except that it is written 
in the devotional tone of Bishops Tay- 
lor and Ken, and other luminaries of 
the same period of our Church. It 
scarcely needs be added, that, the 
subject being what it is, its language is 
not adapted for every company, nor 
bears to be thrown in the way of per- 
sons taken at random.” The fact is, 
to persons of an excitable tempera- 
ment, and whose religious opinions 
are rather derived from a_ heated 
imagination than a sober contempla- 
tion of the Gospel, this volume might 
be dangerous ; and, therefore, however 
we may be struck with the fervid and 
glowing piety of the writer, we must 
caution our readers against an indis- 
criminate circulation of it. 
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“ The Gospel truly preached; in 
Three short Extracts from the Works 
of John Joachim Spalding, Provost 


of the Ecclesiastical Consistory of 


erlin in the middle of the last Cen- 
tury. Translated by the Rev. Antuur 
B. Evans, M.A. Rector of Colne 
Rogers, and Vicar of Barnwood. 
To which is added, “‘ The Ministerial 
Office,” a Sermon preached in the 
Church of St. Mary-de-Lode, Glou- 
cester, June 12, 1809, at the 
Visitation of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Stonehouse. London: T. Cadell, 
Strand. Gloucester: T. Jew. 


THE very natural distrust entertained 
in this country against the neoteric 
theology of Germany, has operated 
unjustly towards her older divines. 
There is a fine field of devotional writ- 
ing, pulpit oratory, critical and exe- 
getical divinity, still to be opened up 
to the English reader from German 
authors of the first half of the last cen- 
tury. The translator of the above 
extracts had already done great service 
to the cause of religion, by placing in 
the hands of bis countrymen the work 
of Spalding on the “ Value of Feelings 
in Religion ;’’ a treatise not sufficiently 
known, but of an intrinsic excellence, 
which must ever recommend it to the 
sound and sober Christian To the 
Calvinistic zealots of these times, who, 
by severing ** baptism” and “ regene- 
ration,” and confounding the “new 
birth” with “repentance,” reduce all 
to a matter of individual feeling,—and 
pervert the Apostle’s doctrine of the 
election of the Gentiles, to some mo- 
ment of penitential agony in the 
awakened sinner,—the essay of Spald- 
ing might bring a salutary conviction 
of their error. 

The extracts from Spalding in this 
little volume, and the Visitation Ser- 
mon of the translator annexed to them, 
all relating to the proper estimate and 
conduct of the ministerial function, 
comprehend a variety of suggestions 
and admonitions of the highest utility, 
while they furnish materials for deep 
reflection and self-examination, toevery 
minister of the Church of Christ. If 
any one rises from their perusal, uncon- 
vinced by the cogency of the reason- 
ing, uninstructed by the clear statement 
of his daties, and unimpressed by the 
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lasting responsibilities of bis office, we 
should augur as unfavourably of his 
religious principles, as of his under- 
standing. 


The Book of Enoch the Prophet; an 
Apocryphal Production, supposed 
for ages to have been lost, but dis- 
covered at the close of the last 
century in Abyssinia; now first 
translated from an Ethiopic MS, in 
the Bodleian Library. By Ricusro 
Laurence, LL.D. Archbishop of 
Cashel, late Professor of Hebrew im 
the University of Oxford. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Ox- 
ford: Parker. 1838. 8vo. Pp, lix. 
250. 


Tue bigh character which the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel has obtained, both in 
England and upon the continent, by 
former editions of this work, and other 
translations from the Ethiopic, renders 
it almost superfluous for us to direct 
attention to the present reprint. The 
additions, however, are highly import- 
ant; consisting of—1. “ The Book of 
Enoch as selected and arranged by the 
Rev. Edward Murray ;” 2. Extracts 
from the Book of Enoch, translated 
from the Ethiopic into Latin, by M. 
de Sacy; 3. Extracts from the Chro- 
nographia of Georgius Syncellus, as 
quoted by Fabricius in his Codex 
Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti ; 
4. Remarks.—And we cannot but 
observe, that whatever may be the 
date of the original book, (and the tes- 
timony of St. Jude is conclusive as to 
its being in existence before the coming 
of our Lord,) it is highly valuable, as 
distinctly proving that the doctrine of 
a triune Deity early prevailed among 
the Jews. “Three Lords are enume- 
rated; the Lord of spirits; the Lord 
the elect one ; and the Lord, the other 
power; an enumeration which evi- 
dently implies the acknowledgment of 
three distinct persons, participating in 
the name and in the power of the 
Godhead. Such, therefore, appears, 
from the evidence before us, to have 
been the doctrine of the Jews respect- 
ing the Divine nature, antecedently to 
the rise and promulgation of Chris- 
tianity.” P. lvi. 














The Doctrine of the Church of England 
upon the Efficacy of Baptism, vin- 
dicated from Misrepresentation. By 
Ricuarp Laurence, LL.D. Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. Third Edition, revised, 
with an Appendix. Oxford: Parker. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. Pp.ix.132. 


WE congratulate the friends of the 
Established Church on the appear- 
ance of a third edition of this very 
valuable work. The Church of England 
is here ably vindicated from the * mis- 
conceptions and consequent misrepre- 
sentations of the evangelical party ;” 
and an ‘*‘ Appendix” is added, “ con- 
taining extracts from the formulary 
of baptism used in the Church of 
Rome, with the formularies adopted 
by the Lutheran and our own Church ; 
as also further remarks in opposition 
to the Calvinistic doctrine of Regene- 
ration.” This latter portion of the 
book, though concise, abounds with 
matter of deep interest. Popery and 
Raticnalism are briefly, but power- 
fully, denounced ; and the superiority 
of intellectual over sensible objects of 
adoration, ably maintained; and the 
“ perpetual blazoning of the figure of 
the holy cross,” shown to lead to actual 
idolatry amongst the common people. 





A Companion to the Eton Greek 
Grammar ; containing the Quantities 
of all the Syllables, both in Greek 
and Latin, accurately marked ; to- 
gether with Schemes of Analogical 
Association interspersed throughout, 
for exhibiting the Tenses of Verbs, 
and their several Derivatives, as they 
appear to sympathize in quantity ; 
and containing also Notes and Refe- 
rences to the best Prosodiacal Autho- 
rities to Bishops Maltby and Blom- 
field; to the “ Indices Altici ;” to 

Matthie, Labbe, Leeds, Sandford, 

Taylor, §c. By the Rev. Ropert 

Cote, Master of the Free Grammar 

School, Andover. London: Ha- 

milton and Co. 1833. Pp. 223. 
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To those who adhere to the use of the 
old Eton Grammar, in their system 
of instruction, this edition offers much 
valuable help: and without entering 
into a discussion respecting its merits, 
we beg, at once, to recommend it 
most strenuously, having examined it 
with some degree of attention, and 
being fully persuaded of its efficacy. 
The title sufficiently details the con- 
tents; and all we have to do further 
is, to assure our readers that the pro- 
gramme is justified by the perform- 
ance. Mr. Cole evidently has proved 
himself to be a most care‘ul and inde- 
fatigable instructor. 





Tabula Theologica ; or, the Elements 
of Scriptural Knowledge , presented 
in one Tabular View, and accom- 
panied with Doctrinal Essays. By 
the Rev. Ropert Coie, Master of 
the Free Grammar School, Andover. 
Second Edition. London: sold by 
Rivingtons. 1835. 

Scriptural Aphorisms and Analogies, 
presented in a series of Doctrinal 
Essays ; designed as Illustrations of 
the Tabula Theologica. Second 
Edition. 1835. Pp. 42. 


Tuis is a singularly curious and inter- 
esting publication, designed to serve a 
purpose of great importance in the 
interpretation of scripture doctrines, 
by placing them before the eye in such 
a general and logical form, as to show 
the bearing of the different parts upon 
the whole of the system; and a guide 
to the expositor in his exhibition of 
that system as aclear and satisfactory 
scheme, consonant alike with truth, 
reason, and the nature of man. 

It is not, of course, being a com- 
pendium of Greek and English terms, 
suv much adapted to the general reader 
as to the student in theology ; but to 
the latter it is calculated to be of 
great service. 

The Essays are written in a scholar- 
like and pleasing style. 
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A SERMON* 


ON SUBJECTION TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


A Discourse for the Coronation of her Majesty, on the 28th of June, 1838. 
1 Perer mu. 138—17. 


Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: whe- 
ther it be to the king, as supreme ; or unto governors, as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment of evil-cloers, and for the praise of 
them that do well. For so is the will of God, that with well-doing ye 
may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and not using 
your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 
Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king. 


Tue great duty of a Christian minister is, to exalt the Saviour, and to 
call men to submit to his government. But we must not imagine that 
this is neglected, when our minds are led to the consideration of human 
governments, and the duties we owe to them: for there is a manifest 
connexion between the two subjects; the latter being, in reality, a 
branch of the former. We cannot truly submit to Christ, unless we 
yield obedience to all his laws—to those which relate to our conduct 
in civil life, as well as those which are given to regulate the inmost 
workings of our souls towards God. And we should be essentially 
wanting in our duty as Christian pastors, if we did not take occasion, 
especially from the interesting events of this occasion, to open to you a 
subject of such great and universal importance. The words which I 
have read will lead me to show you, 

I. Our duty in relation to civil government. 

Civil government is an ordinance of God. 

It is called, in my text, “an ordinance of man :” and so it is, as far 
as relates to the particular form of government established in any parti- 
cular kingdom. In some countries absolute monarchy is established ; 
in our own, a limited monarchy. In some, there are republics; in 
others, the power is vested in an aristocracy. In fixing the precise 
mode in which the affairs of any nation shall be administered, the agency 
of man has been altogether employed; God having never interposed 
by an authoritative mandate from heaven, except in the case of the 
Jewish people. The history of our own nation sufficiently informs us, 
that the changes which take place in human governments are the result 
of human deliberation, or of human force. Yet, in its original appoint- 
ment, civil government proceeds from God himself. He has ile 
that man shall not be left in the state of the brute creation, every one inde- 
pendent of his fellow, and every one at liberty to follow the bent of his 
own inclinations, without any regard to the welfare of others : but that 
power shall be vested in some for the good of the community ; and 


’ 


* This Discourse is taken from the 20th volume of the Rev. Charles Simeon’s 
* Hore Homiletice,”’ which work was reviewed at length in our 16th volume. The 
Discourse was delivered at Cambridge on the 19th of July, 1821, on occasion of 
the coronation of his Majesty George IV. We have made a very few verbal altera- 
tions, in order to adapt it to the interesting event of the coronation of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 
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that every one shall be responsible to that power for his own conduct, 
as far as the welfare of the community is concerned. St. Paul ex- 
pressly tells us, that “there is no power, but of God; and that the 
powers that be, are ordained of God.” 

To it we are to submit, “ for the Lord’s sake.” 

Power must, of course, be delegated to a great variety of persons, 
and in different degrees: and to it, in whomsoever it is vested, or in 
whatsoever degree, we are to yizld that measure of submission which 
the laws require. We owe allegiance, primarily, “to tne king, as 
supreme ;” and, subordinately, to all other classes of magistrates or go- 
vernors, who are appointed by him for the exercise of his authority in 
their respective jurisdictions. The obedience which we are to pay may 
be rendered more easy, or more difficult, by the personal character of 
him who exacts it: but it is due, not to the man, but to the office ; 
and therefore it must be paid, even though the man who executes the 
office may be far from deserving the homage he requires. If only we 
recollect that Nero was the governor of the Roman empire at the time 
that the Apostle wrote his Epistle to the Church at Rome; and that 
towards him, notwithstanding his great cruelty and his bitter persecu- 
tion of all who bore the Christian name, the Apostle required all to 
show the utmost reverence and submission; we shall see that there is 
no room for any person to withhold allegiance from the reigning mo- 
narch on account of any thing that there may be offensive in his per- 
sonal character. The words of the Apostle are most decisive on this 
point: “ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers; for there is 
no power, but of God: the powers that be, are ordained of God. Who- 
soever therefore resisteth the power,” even though it be exercised by a 
very Nero, “ resisteth the ordinance of God: and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation.” Nor does this observation extend to 
the supreme governor alone ; but to all, according to the measure of 
authority that is vested in them: and it is not only from fear of their 
displeasure that we are to render them this homage, but “ for conscience’ 
sake,” or, as my text expresses it, ‘* for the Lord’s sake.” 

How “ the Lord” is interested in our performance of this duty, will 
appear, whilst we consider, 

II. The grounds and reasons of it. 

We are bound to yield submission to civil government because of, 

1. Its being altogether of God’s appointment. 

The institution of government is from him, as has already been shown. 
Moreover, the power that is exercised by earthly governors is God’s 
authority delegated to men, who are constituted his vicegerents upon 
earth. It is not man, therefore, but God, whom we are called to obey; 
it is God, I say, in the person of the civil magistrate. We are to 
“submit” ourselves to man; “ for so is the will of God :” and, in ren- 
dering to man the service that is due, we are to consider ourselves, not 
as the servants of men, but “as the servants of God.” 

What need we further than this, to evince the indispensable neees- 
sity of submitting to civil government, and of obeying implicitly the 
laws which are enacted by the constituted authorities of the realm? If 
we are to obey God in the duties of the first table, so are we in those of 
the second also: and if, “ for the Lord's sake,” we are to submit our- 
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selves to the religious ordinances of God, so are we, with equal readi- 
ness, for his sake, to submit ourselves to every civil ordinance of man. 

2. Its conduciveness to the public welfare. 

Though authority may not always be exerted for the best ends, it is 
committed to men solely with a view to the public good. It is ordained 
for the restraining and “ punishing of evil- doers,” and for the protection 
and “benefit of those who do well.” JI need not occupy your time 
with showing how great a mercy it is to live under an equitable and 
active magistracy, who are engaged in enforcing the observance of the 
laws. Let us suppose only that the laws were suspended through the 
land for the space of three days, and that every one were left to follow 
the bent of his own will without fear and without restraint; what 
misery, even during that short space of time, would pervade the whole 
kingdom! What scenes of rapine, and violence, and lust, and cruelty, 
would pervade the whole country! Who would not be crying out for 
the restoration of legitimate authority, and bless God the very moment 
that he was permitted once more to experience the benefits of civil go- 
vernment? Who would not then feel happy in discharging his duty to 
that government, by a just payment of tribute and of custom, for the 
support of the legitimate authorities, and of the public weal? Then 
should we need no arguments to prove, that partial restraint is uni- 
versal liberty; and that true freedom can be found only in such an 
exercise of our powers, as will consist with the freedom and happiness 
of all around us. 

3. Its tendency to recommend religion. 

God has special respect to this ; as we should have also: “ It is His 
will” that we should fulfil this duty, ‘‘ that by well-doing we may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” The Jews were generally 
considered, and with great justice too, as averse to civil government, 
especially as maintained by heathens. ‘They had received a civil code 
from God himself; and they could not endure that any thing should be 
withdrawn from it, or added to it. They had also been under a Theo- 
cracy ; even their kings being, as subordinate magistrates, appointed by 
him. ‘They judged, therefore, that all other authority was an usurpa- 
tion; and they were ready at all times, if possible, to throw off a 
foreign yoke. This being the known character of the Jews, (though it 
was in direct opposition to the command which God himself had given 
them, to “seek the peace of the cities to which they should be carried 
captive, and to pray for them,”) it was supposed that the same charac- 
ter attached to them after they became Christians, and that, in fact, it 
was the habit of the whole Christian world. It was in vain that. Chris- 
tians denied this imputation: their enemies were ignorant, wilfully 
ignorant, of their principles; and continued, in spite of all remon- 
strances, to load them with this reproach, ‘ Now,’ says the Apostle, 

‘it is the will of God that you should cut off all occasion for this 
calumny ; and though you cannot hope to convince ‘“ ignorant’’ people, 
who do not know, and “‘ foolish” people, who will not /earn, yet you may, 
‘by well-doing, put them to silence ;”” and so “‘ muzzle” their ignorance 
and folly, that they may not be able to open their mouths against you.’ 

This should be an object near to the heart of all the Lord’s people ; 
and they should labour to accomplish it, “ for the Lord's sake.” 




















consider, 
lif. The manner in which it should be performed. 
It should be performed, 
1. With integrity of mind, as unto the Lord. 
Christians were “ free,” and had a right to assert their freedom. 
But, from what were they free? from obedience to civil magistrates ? 
from those bonds which hold all society together? No: God forbid. 
They are, in these respects, under the same restraints as all other people 
under heaven. But, as Christians, they were free from the yoke of 
bondage, to which they had been subject in their Jewish state ; and the 
command of God to them was, ‘‘ Stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made you free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage.” In like manner, those who had been converted from 
heathenism were freed from the various superstitions which, under their 
former state, they had been bound to observe: and though they should 
be under heathen governors, yet were they absolved from all allegiance 
to them in this respect, being now placed under the higher authority of 
God himself. Daniel, and the Hebrew youths, had done well in resist- 
ing the authority that would have kept them from honouring the true 
God, or have compelled them to transfer his honour to any created 
object. And the Apostles, when forbidden to preach in the name of 
Jesus, did well in answering, ‘‘ Whether it be right to hearken unto 
you, more than unto God, judge ye.” The same liberty is transmitted 
to us also: and from whatever quarter a command may come, to omit 
what God enjoins, or to do what he forbids, our answer must be, ‘‘ We 
ought to obey God rather than men.” But we must be careful not to 
make this liberty of ours “‘ a cloak for wickedness,” and, under pretence 
of asserting our christian liberty, to withhold from our civil governors 
that reverence which is their due. This is an observation of vast im- 
portance. There is in the human mind a restlessness and impatience 
of control : there is also a proneness to enlarge or contract the bounds 
of duty, and the consequent demands of conscience, according as in- 
terest or inclination may bias our minds. Who does not see this as 
exhibited in others? and who has not reason to suspect this, as har- 
boured in himself? I am well aware that this is a delicate subject, and 
especially when promulgated amongst persons who live under a free 
constitution, and have been taught to venerate the very name of liberty 
with an almost idolatrous regard. But the caution is the more neces- 
sary, on that very account: for, in proportion as we are tenacious of 
liberty, we are in danger of transgressing the bounds which God has 
preseribed, and of deluding ourselves with an idea, that we are only 
exercising the rights of British subjects, when we are, in fact, indulging 
a restless and factious spirit; a spirit, which, if it were opposed to us, 
we ourselves should be the foremost to condemn: for there are no per- 
sons more ready to cry out against the exercise of liberty in others, 
than those who are most clamorous for the maintenance of it in them- 
selves. Let the Apostle’s caution, then, be well received, and duly at- 
tended to. We are all concerned to ‘‘ know what spirit we are of,” 
and to do that only which God himself will approve: and let me not be 
thought to be advocating the cause of a party, whilst I declare what is 
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After viewing your duty in this light, you will be prepared to 
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really and truly the mind of God. We are greatly exposed to self- 
deception in this matter. And we have seen it prevailing, to a very 
awful extent, in this kingdom, not only at the time of the French 
revolution, but at more recent periods. We have seen religious per- 
sons uniting with those who were openly regardless both of God and 
man, and with an unhallowed zeal countenancing the most lawless pro- 
ceedings. Surely, if the true character of God's people be, that they 
are “the quiet in the land,” these persons would do well to consider 
whether they are not carried by a party-spirit beyond what Christ or 
his apostles ever practised, or ever sanctioned, and whether they would 
not honour their profession more by attending to the caution given 
them in my text. And I the rather say this, because religion has of 
late been grievously scandalized by the departure of multitudes from 
christian duty in this particular. 

2. With an harmonious attention to all other duties. 

In all christian duties there is a perfect harmony : no one of them is in 
any degree opposed to any other. In the pursuits of earthly men, it is 
necessary to check one propensity, in order to indulge another. A man 
who is ambitious, and yet covetous, must sacrifice, in a measure, his 
love either of honour or of wealth ; because the line he must pursue in the 
prosecution of the one, must impede him in the pursuit of the other. 
But the Christian, in the performance of his duties, finds no such coun- 
teracting influence: he may serve God in the utmost perfection, and 
yet not be defective in any duty which he owes to man. Let no duty 
then be neglected: but, as all are compatible with submission to civil 
government, so, if performed in their proper manner, they will all con- 
tribute to advance, rather than obstruct, the best possible execution of 
our social obligations. 

“Honour all men.” There is no man who does not claim at our 
hands a measure of respect. Those who excel in wisdom and goodness 
are doubtless entitled to a larger share. But even the most unworthy 
object is not to be despised; forasmuch as he was “ made after the 
similitude of God,” and has been redeemed by the blood of God’s only 
dear Son, and may, for aught that we know, become a child of God, 
and an heir of his eternal glory. 

Yet, doubtless, we must with a more especial affection “ love the 
brotherhood.” The saints, to whatever nation or sect they belong, 
ought to be dear to us: for with God there is no respect of persons: 
there is neither Jew, nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free ; 
but all are regarded as one in Christ Jesus. They are all members of 
his mystical body, yea, ‘‘ members one of another :” and though we are 
to “do good unto all men,” there is a special obligation upon us to do 
good unto ‘‘ them that are of the household of faith.” ‘Towards the 
world we should feel a love of benevolence: but towards the saints, a 
love of complacency. We are united to them in the closest bonds; 
and should “‘ love them with a pure heart, fervently” and intensely. 

We must “ fear God” also, Our regards must not be confined to 
man: they must soar upwards to God; and be fixed on him supremely. 
We must /ove man, but not fear him: whereas God must be the object 
both of love and fear. Nothing under heaven must induce us to dis- 
please him. All the creatures in the universe are to be withstood, if 
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they enjoin what is contrary to his revealed will: for his commands 
are of paramount obligation; and life itself must be sacrificed rather 
than the least of them be violated by us. If, however, so painful a 
necessity arise as that of disobedience to an earthly governor, we must 
show clearly, in the whole of our conduct, that our opposition is the 
offspring, not of a contentious mind, but of a pious regard to superior 
authority. 

Together with all this, we must honour the Queen. Whatever is 
good in her, we must delight to applaud : and, if there be any thing in 
her of human infirmity, we must readily cast a veil over it, and make 
due allowance for the temptations with which she is surrounded, and 
for the weakness of our common nature. Viewing her as God's repre- 
sentative, we must honour her in our hearts; and be ready to shield 
her against every adversary, and to concur with her in all her endea- 
vours for the welfare of her people. If she appear disposed to exceed 
the powers which are assigned to her by law, we are not to indulge in 
strains of querulous invective: for even “ against the devil himself 
would not Michael bring a railing accusation ; but temperately said, 
The Lord rebuke thee.” And, if an archangel so restrained the emo- 
tions of his mind, much more should we, who are expressly enjoined 
“‘ not to despise dominion, or to speak evil of dignities,” Whatever 
methods of redress the constitution prescribes, we may certainly use : 
but we should use them, not in a spirit of clamorous opposition, but in 
the spirit of Him “‘ who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when 
he suffered, threatened not ; but committed himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously.” 

In a word, we are to maintain an harmonious regard to all our 
duties; compromising none, forgetting none. We must be conscien- 
tiously intent on all; ‘rendering unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things which are God's.” 

I cannot cLose this subject better than by desiring you all devoutly 
to unite with me in the following prayer :— 

“ Almighty God, whose kingdom is everlasting, and power infinite, 
have mercy upon the whole Church; and so rule the heart of thy 
chosen servant, Victoria, our queen and governor, that she, knowing 
whose minister she is, may above all things seek thy honour and glory : 
and that we, and all her subjects, duly considering whose authority she 
hath, may faithfully serve, honour, and humbly obey her, in thee, and 
for thee, according to thy blessed word and ordinance, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS IN THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

Sir,—I have always been hitherto a maintainer of the propriety of 
repeating the whole form of words at the delivery of the consecrated 
elements to each communicant separately, in strict accordance with the 
rubric; a necessity, however, which allows no choice, to conclude the 
Communion Service before a given time, has compelled a departure 
from the practice; as from the number of communicants, although 
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two Clergymen officiate, the length of time requisite for a compliance 
with the letter of the rubric would interfere with the afternoon service. 
It may be objected that an alteration of the hours of service would 
remedy the evil; but those who so object are, perhaps, little aware 
how the whole Sunday, from nine o'clock in the morning till very late 
in the afternoon, is, in many populous parishes, completely filled up, 
between the public services and the other offices of marriage, baptism, 
and burial. Such cases are far from being unusual in the metropolis 
and other large towns. 

In such cases, it is usual, I believe, for the Clergyman to administer 
the elements to two or more persons at atime, during a single repetition 
of the prescribed form; some retaining the singular number, others 
changing it into the plural. For the latter custom we have some 
countenance in the (I believe) universal custom of the Bishops in Con- 
firmation, who thus change the words at the imposition of hands into 
the plural form, and use them for several persons at the same time. 

I must confess that I adopt such method with great reluctance ; there 
is an individuality of application designed by the Church in the separate 
distribution to each, which is violated by both the above modes. I 
have sometimes thought there would be less impropriety in repeating 
only the first half of each form to each individual, or only the first few 
words ; viz. ‘* The body of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” ‘‘ The blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” which are the most ancient and primitive forms 
for the purpose, come down to us from the second century. It is not 
unusual, on many occasions, to let the first few words stand for the 
whole document whence they are taken, where the repetition of the 
whole would be inconvenient, as is commonly done in passing bills 
through Parliament; and in naming whole psalms and chapters from 
the first few words, as among the Hebrews, and Oriental nations; and 
a very solemn and affecting instance of the practice is generally sup- 
posed by commentators in our blessed Saviour’s citing the beginning 
of the twenty-second Psalm, whereby he is supposed to have pointed 
out the application of the whole to himself; or that the Evangelist 
meant to intimate that he actually recited the whole, though only the 
first few words are recorded, but which are to be understood as standing 
for the whole. If, Sir, any of your correspondents could point out 
what is best, under my circumstances, I should be happy to hear their 
opinions. One objection, and perhaps the most important, seems to 
me to arise from such a mode being quite unusual; on so solemn an 
occasion, we ought to pause ere we unsettle men’s minds by departing 
from what is customary. 

An attentive consideration of the rubrics in the Communion Service 
has convinced me that the minister who consecrates should himself re- 
ceive the elements in silence; he is directed to receive first himself, 
and it is not till the mode of administering them to others is prescribed, 
that any form of words occur. I think this seems far the more reverend 
way, and more expressive of his own humility, and is (I belieye) the 
more ancient practice. The adoption of it, however, or any innovations 
in such a matter upon ordinary practice, requires great judgment, and 
mature deliberation. Could any of your correspondents, Sir, inform 
me, whether such a mode any where prevails ? Yours, P. 
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THE ROMISH CHURCH IN IRELAND. 
[ From the Catholic Directory and Annual Register for 1838. ] 




















Parish Priests. | Curates. Total. 
Archdiocese of Armagh . . . .. . 49 62 111 
Dioceseof Derry. . . .. . . 384 47 81 
Closer. s ssc ce sc BS 50 85 | 
Raphoe — «ani: Ma 16 43 
Down and Connor . ime, Qe 17 55 
Kilmore . ..... 42 41 83 
a a 43 83 
Ms: sien Dc ws | 61 123 
Dromore . .....- 16 11 27 
343 348 691 | 
Archdiocese of Dublin. . . 49 109 158 ! 
Diocese of Kildare and Leigblin . 46 65 111 
Ossory .. - « 30 53 83 
PE its arene & a 56 90 
159 283 442 
Archdiocese of Cashel. . . . . 2. « 45 64 109 
Dioceseof Cork . ..... . 8! 37 68 | 
Maes ct tcc el SS 72 121 
Memy.« - sec e so 57 100 
Limerick . . . 36 57 93 
Waterford and Lismore . 36 57 93 
Cloyne and Ross ., . . 52 75 127 
292 419 711 
Archdiocese of Tuam . . .... . 49 61 110 
Diocese of Clonfert . . . .. . 2i 17 38 
Achonry . ...«..- 28 13 36 
Elphin . . 40 39 79 
Kilmacdurgh and Kilfenora 17 8 25 
Galway ...-+-+- 12 7 19 
a 8 20 
174 153 327 
SUMMARY. 
Parish Priests. Curates. Total. 
Ulster.—Armagh . . . . 343 348 691 
Leinster.—Dublin. . . . . 159 283 442 
Munster.—Cashel . . . . 292 419 711 
Connaught—Tuam.. . . . 174 153 327 
968 1203 2171 
Archbishops, 4. Bishops, 23. 





At Kilkenny and Thurles, where are the Romish cathedrals of Ossory 
and Cashel respectively, are Chapters, consisting of the Prelate, Dean, 
Archdeacon, Chancellor, Treasurer, Precentor; and at Ossory 7, at 
Thurles 5 Prebendaries. 
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The Bishops have parochial cures, and in some instances have two 
parochial chapels, with curates under them. 

Dublin contains about 20 Romish chapels, 1 monastery, 14 convents, 
5 institutions of the Sisters of Charity, 3 of the Sisters of Mercy, 10 
schools by brothers of the christian schools, and 16 doctrine confra- 
ternities, &c. 

Cork contains 9 chapels and 2 nunneries. 

Limerick contains 5 chapels. 

Drogheda contains convents of the Dominican, Franciscan, and 
Augustinian orders. In one is preserved the head of Dr. Oliver 
Plunkett in an ebony case. 

Athlone has a convent of the Franciscan order. With two exceptions, 
every parish in the district called the Romish diocese of Ardagh, has 
one or more newly-built and well-slated chapels. 

Newry has a recent convent of the order of St. Clare, second to none 
in Jreland. 

Kilkenny has 2 convents, besides a Dominican convent, latterly vacant. 
There are presentation convents also at Castlecomer and Moincoin ; an 
Augustinian convent at Callan; and a Carmelite convent at Knock- 
topher. In this same diocese of Ossory some new chapels and convents 
are in a state of progress. 

In the diocese of Cashel, are convents at Tipperary, Cashel, Fethard, 
and Thurles. 

In the midst of a large group of buildings stands at Z'hurles the 
noble house appropriated to Dr. Slattery, their Archbishop. The ca- 
thedral is able to accommodate from 7000 to 8000 persons, with a 
magnificent altar, and an organ second to none in the kingdom. At 
either side of the cathedral stands a convent, one of Ursuline, the other 
of Presentation nuns. The chapel of the latter is a beautiful Gothic 
edifice. But by far the most remarkable of the public buildings in 
this town is the new college, on an eminence as you enter Thurles. 
It stands in a demesne of twenty-five acres, washed by the river Suire. 
The front is 255 feet long, with two large receding wings. The first 
stone was laid in that eventful, and to our empire, disgraceful year, 
1829. 

Galway has 3 convents and some nunnery chapels. There are also 
convents at Doneraile, Youghal, Middleton and Fermoy. 

Besides the royal college of Maynooth, instituted by act of parliament 
1795, to teach that very religion which the Protestant sovereign de- 
clares upon oath to be idolatrous and superstitious, there are those of 
Thurles, Wexford, Tuam, Carlow, Castlenock, Waterford, Birchfield 
college, near Kilkenny, and the Jesuit college of Clongowes Wood. 
There is also a college at Rome appropriated to the Irish. 

In 1837 deceased Dr. Abraham, the titular Bishop of Waterford. 
Of this extraordinary individual there is an exposure in “ The Letters 
of the Rev. M. H. Seymour and the Rev. W. B. Stoney ; or Conclusive 
Evidence,” &c. published by Cock, 21, Fleet-street. He was succeeded 
by a Dr. Nicholas Foran. 

Also in October, Dr. Nolan, titular Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. 
His successor is to be Francis Healy, Vicar-General of that district, 
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TITULAR PRELATES IN IRELAND. 


Armagh, Dr. Colly, tr. April, 1835, from Down and Connor, 1825. 
Derry, Peter M‘Laughlin, 1832, Coadjutor, John M‘Laughlin, 1837. 
Clogher, Dr. Edward Kernan, 1818. 

Raphoe, Dr. Patrick M‘ Gettigan, 1821. 

Down and Connor, Dr. Cornelius Denvir, 1835. 

Kilmore, Dr. James Browne, 1827. 

Ardagh, Dr. Wm. Higgins, 1829. 

Meath, Dr. Joh. Cantwell, 1830. 

Dromore, Dr. Michael Blake, 1833. 

Dublin, Dr. Daniel Murray, 1809. 

Kildare and Leighlin, Francis Healy, 1838, titular elect. 
Ossory, Dr. Wm. Kinsella, 1829. 

Ferns, Dr. James Keating, 1819. 

Cashel, Dr. Mich. Slattery, 1834. 

Cork, Dr. Joh. Murphy, 1815. 

Killaloe, Dr. Patrick Kennedy, 1836. 

Kerry, Dr. Cornelius Egan, 1824. 

Limerick, Dr. Joh. Ryan, 1825. 

Waterford and Lismore, Dr. Nich. Froran, 1837. 

Cloyne and Ross, Dr. Barth. Crotty, 1833. 

Tuam, Dr. Joh. Mac Hale, 1834, removed from Killaloe, 1825. 
Clonfert, Bp. Coen, 1816. 

Achonry, Dr. Patrick M‘Nicholas, 1818. 

Elphin, Dr. Patrick Burke, 1819. 

Kilmacdurgh and Kilfenora, Dr. Edmund French, 1825. 
Galway, Dr. G. J. P. Browne, 1831. 

Killala, Dr. Fra. J. O’Finan, 1835. 


a 
OBSERVATIONS ON ROMANS V. 12. 
’EQ’ @ mavres tuapror. 


Tuere is a difficulty in these words which the ordinary comments do 
not seem satisfactorily to have met or explained, though fully acknow- 
ledging its existence. 1. ‘‘ Through him in whom all had so far sinned 
as to become equally obnoxious to death with him.” (Whitby.) But 
** no instance,” well observes Terrot, ‘‘ can be brought of apapravecw emi 
rim, as signifying to sin in or by the transgression of another, while, 
even supposing this to be an allowable use of the word éri, still the 
words ég @ mayrec ijuaprov ought to have come immediately after 
é:’ Evde avbpwrorv, not to be disjoined from it, as it is, and that not by 
one continued parenthesis, but by three distinct clauses ;” nor indeed 
have we any authority from the Greek to insert the antecedent “‘ through 
him.”—2. “ Because all have sinned; not sinned actually, for infants 
who have not sinned actually die, but that they have sinned in Adam 
as their federal head, that is, are involved in the consequences of his sin.” 
(Macknight.) But “all have sinned,” and “ all are involved in the con- 
sequence of Adam’s sin,” are two separate and distinct ideas, nor can be 
identified with each other without force. Thus a son has the gout from 
his father’s indiscreet over-indulgences, and suffers the consequence of 
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his previous sins, but who could therefore call him a sharer in those 
follies themselves? ‘* Poverty comes into a family because of the ex- 
travagance of its head, and so poverty passes upon all the children, 
because all were extravagant!” Surely such a conclusion would be a 
direct contradiction of the reason previously alleged, and could never be 
construed so to mean, because not of their own extravagance, but their com- 
prehension in the earlier folly of their common parent.—3. “ In that all 
have sinned, and therefore perish for their sins.” But this is contrary 
to the apostle’s argument, which is, that we do not die for our own per- 
sonal transgressions, but on account of Adam’s. 4. “In that all men 
were made subject thereby, or through him, to original sin.” But, as 
the phrase distinctly seems to correspond with, ‘‘ were made sinners,” 
(ver. 19), if by Adam’s sin it be here understood that we thus gained 
a corrupted nature, it would follow, that by Christ's death we should 
all be actually restored to original purity, and that this pollution no 
longer “‘ would remain in them which be regenerate,” since in Christ all 
are made righteous in a sense equivalent to that wherein they had been 
made sinners in Adam. 5. “ Though they also have sinned.” (Terrot.) 
Confer 2 Cor. v. 4, Philip.iv.10. But these texts hardly give authority 
to such a version, not being necessarily or even commonly so rendered 
themselves, and there being nothing to introduce or soften off so abrupt 
a transition, such as “ although,” “truly,” ‘ notwithstanding that in- 
deed,” &c. 

But why now may not jjuaproy here be considered as exactly synony- 
mous with GpaprwAoi Kxareorabnoay of verse 19? of which Bishop 
Bull observes that the best and most learned men have always inter- 
preted, ‘‘ were made sinners by the disobedience of Adam,” to mean, 
were treated as if we had actually sinned, i.e. “‘ were subjected to death,” 
citing 1 Kings i. 21; and as Collier, Sacred Interpreter, vol. ii. p. 197, 
remarks, “ Many shall be made righteous, (Rom. v. 19;) that is, not 
actually so, but placed in a state of, or dealt with as righteous, being 
justified and accepted in Christ ; so all have sinned, (ver. 12;) and made 
sinners, (ver. 19); that is, dealt with as sinners, or become mortal.” 
Thus sin is put for its consequence, punishment, &c. Gen. xix. 15. 
Num. xvi. 26. 2Sam. xii. 13, (called 2 Kings.) Isa. liii.4,11. Lam. 
iv. 6. Zech. xiv. 19. Matt. ix. 2,6. Heb. ix. 28. 1 Pet. ii, 24; 
and see Jonahi. 14. Matt. xxvii. 24, 25. Gal. iii. 13, &c.; and so also 
for a sin-offering, a thing treated and dealt with asa sinner, Levit. iv. 21, 
25,34, v. 9, 12, et pas. and as bearing the sins, that is, the punish- 
ment of the sins of another; and thus the apostle explains jjaproy, of 
ver. 12, by azéGavoy, ver. 15. If this then be admitted, the sense would 
run thus, “and so mortality passed upon all men, in that all being 
created in his own likeness, after his image, (Gen. v. 3,) are subject to 
the same end of their common nature, death, the consequence of his sin. 
Not but that (yap, John ix. 30. Acts xvi. 37. 1 Cor. ix. 10) during the 
whole period previous to the entrance of the Mosaic law, actual sin was 
indeed abroad among mankind, but still it could not have been for these 
their own personal sins that each died, for the strength of sin being the 
law (1 Cor. xv. 56,) and there being then no law existent, such death 
could not have come upon them as the penalty of its violation; and 
yet it passed upon all who lived from the time of Adam to that of Moses, 
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though thus their sins, however gross in themselves, were not committed 
against any positive law, denouncing death on its violation, like that 
(the only one preceding the Mosaic) given to Adam for his trial, who, 
by thus affecting all his descendants with the consequences of his con- 
duct, was the type of Him who should thereafter affect them for good ;” 
and thus, not for their own, but for his sin, have they been treated as 
sinners, and subjected to mortality, (chap. viii. 20). And thus also we 
find the strong expression, “ he that believeth not God, hath made him a 
liar (1 John v. 10), hath treated him as such. Ide ody eiopdOev 
6 Odvaroc, kai éxparnoe; Cia Tijg dpapriac rod Evdc. Ti dé éoriy é¢’ 
@ Tavrec Hpaprov ; €xeivov meodvro¢g Kai oi pu) payovrec dxd rod Evdov 
yevyovaocy €€ exeivov ravrec Ovnroi.—Chrysostom, Homily, in loc. 


E. B. 


— 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER IN LATIN. 


Mr. Epitor,—In the very valuable “ Collection” of Documents, 
having reference to the state of the English Church at, and shortly after 
the Reformation, made by Anthony Sparrow, Bishop of Exeter, in the 
year 1671, will be found the following in Latin; and as it shows the 
authority for the use on certain occasions, especially in the Universities, 
of peculiar rites and services, which are not to be found in the Book of 
Common Prayer, I have here translated it, and added a few explana- 
tions. It is thus entitled: 





The Celebration of the Lord’s Supper at Funerals, if the friends and 
neighbours of the deceased wished to communicate, &c. In _ the 
second year of Queen Elizabeth. 1560. At London, by Reginald 
Wolfe, 1560. 


Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Queen of England, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all to whom these presents [{ lite- 
rally, the present letter] shall have come, greeting. Whereas, being 
mindful of our duty towards Almighty God (by whose providence 
princes reign), we freely gave our royal assent, in the first year of our 
reign, to certain most excellent laws, enacted by the consent of the three 
estates of our realm: among which one law was passed, that the public 
prayers should be said (haberentur) in one and the same certain and pre- 
script form of prayer, in the vulgar and vernacular tongue, every where 
in the Church of England, in order that our subjects might the more 
easily understand what they prayed for: and might avoid at length that 
absurd, and now long inveterate error in the Church [of praying in an 
unknown tongue |: for it is impossible that prayers, supplications, and 
thanksgivings, being not understood, should at any time excite and 
kindle a flame in the mind by the spirit and the truth. God, who is a 
Spirit, willeth not to be adored only with the sound of the mouth; 
whereunto also may be added, that in this blind ignorance, superstitious 
prayers, or things unmeet, not sufficiently worthy to be poured forth 
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unto God, the searcher of human hearts, were oftentimes offered up 
with profane mouth. We will it to be known unto you, that, since we 
understand that the colleges of each university of Cambridge and 
Oxford, also that the new college near Winchester and Eton, being de- 
voted to good letters, humbly pray that it may be lawful for them to 
use the same form of prayers in Latin, to the intent that the ancient 
Latin books of the holy Scriptures may be made more familiar unto 
them, to the greater fruit of theology :—we, wishing to consult the good 
of all the members of our commonwealth, as far as in us lies, both as 
well to consult in respect of the need of them that understand not Latin, 
as also the wishes of them that are skilled in both tongues, do ordain by 
these presents [Jiterally, the present letter], that it is lawful and per- 
mitted by our authority and royal privilege, as well to the dean and 
chapter (sodalitium) of Christ Church in our university of Oxford, as to 
the presidents, wardens, rectors, masters and societies of all and singular 
the colleges of Cambridge, Oxford, Winchester, [and] Eton, to use 
publicly in their churches and chapels this manner of prayer in Latin, 
which we have caused to be set forth by our printer in this present 
volume, agreeing with our book in English of Common Prayers, which 
is now received and used through our whole realm. Also, we direct 
that there be added thereunto some things peculiar for the funerads and 
exsequies of Christians, that ordained rite of Common Prayers aforesaid 
(whereof we have above made mention), set forth in the first year of our 
reign, notwithstanding to the contrary. 

Provided always, that in colleges of such kind whereunto parishes of 
the lay-people shall have been annexed, and also in the others, to the 
churches of which the lay-servants and ministers, or any others whatso- 
ever who are unskilled in the Latin tongue, must of necessity resort, 
there be assigned for them, in the aforesaid churches or chapels, some 
convenient hours and places, when and where, at least on feast-days, 
morning and evening prayers may be read and recited [recitentur], and 
the administrations of the sacraments may be able to be celebrated at 
their proper times in English, to the edification of the lay-people. Also 
we exhort all the other ministers of our Church of England, of whatso- 
ever degree they be, to use privately the same Latin formulary of 
prayer, on those days, on which either they are not wont, or not bound 
by their parishioners customably resorting to church, to recite publicly 
the prayers in the vernacular tongue, according to the form of the afore- 
said statute. In proof and testimony of the premises, we have caused 
this our letter to be made patent. 


Given at our palace at Westminster, the sixth day of April, in 
the second year of our reign, 1560. 


At the Commendations of Benefactors.—At the end of each term let 
there be a commendation of the founder, and of other illustrious men, 
by whose bounty the college is enriched. Let this be the form 
thereof :— 


First, let the Lord’s Prayer be recited with a loud voice. ‘ Our 
Father, which art in heaven,” &c. 
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Then let three Psalms be recited, “ Lxaltabo te Deus,” (Ps. exliv.) ; 
“ Lauda anima mea Dom.” (Ps. exlv.); “ Laudate Dominum quoniam 
bonus,” (Ps. exlvi.) 

After these let chap. xliv. of Ecclesiasticus be read. 

These being ended, let a sermon follow; in which let the preacher 
set forth the most ample munificence of the founder: let him show how 
great be the advantage of letters; how highly they are to be esteemed 
who stir up others to study by their bounty; how great glory it be to a 
realm to have learned men to judge truly in matters of controversy ; 
how great be the excellency of the Scriptures, and how much they sur- 
pass all human authority ; how great be the advantage of that doctrine 
for the commoh people, and to how many and vast points it may be 
carried; how illustrious and kingly a duty it be [ for the prince} to 
whom God hath committed the care of all orders and ranks of his people 
[clergy as well as laity], to be painful in striving to have a great multi- 
tude of the ministers of the word, and to cause the same to be men of 
honest report and well learned: and also [let the preacher set forth] 
other like matters, which godly and learned men can worthily make 
known, and adorn with singular excellency of speech and knowledge. 


This sermon being ended, let there be sung [ decantetur] ‘ Benedictus 
Dominus Israel,” { Luke i. 68. ] 

At the end let these be used :— 

Minister. The righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance. 


Response. He shall not be afraid of any evil tidings. 
Minister. The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God. 
Response. Neither doth any torment pertain unto them. 


Let us pray. 


Lord God, the resurrection and the life of them that believe, who art 
worthy to be praised always, as well on behalf of the quick as of the 
dead ; we give thanks unto thee for our founder N. and our other bene- 
factors, by whose benefits we are here nourished for the practice of 
godliness and the setting forth of learning: beseeching thee that we, 
rightly using these gifts to thy glory, together with them [thy departed 
servants |, may be brought to the immortal glory of the resurrection ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Celebration of the Lord’s Supper, at Funerals, if the friends and 
neighbours of the deceased wish to communicate. 


The Collect. 


Merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the resur- 
rection and the life, &c. 

{ This Collect is the same as in the Burial Service, except towards the 
end, which is as follows : | 

su . and that in the general resurrection, at the last day, we being 
raised up together with this our brother, and having again received our 
bodies, may reign with thee in life eternal: through our Lord Jesus 


Christ, Amen. 
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The Epistle. 1 Thess. iv. 13—18. 

I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them 
which are asleep . . . + - ~ « comfort one another with these 
words. 

The Gospel. John vi. 37—40. 

Jesus said to his disciples, and to the multitudes of the Jews, All 
that the Father giveth me, shall cometome . .. . . . .« ever- 
lasting life: and I will raise him up at the last day. 


Or this Gospel. John v. 24—29. 


Jesus said to his disciples, and to the multitudes of the Jews, Verily, 
verily I say unto you, he that heareth my word, and believeth on him 
ms . resurrection of damnation. 


The End. 


Of the Latin version of the Book of Common Prayer, thus set forth 
by authority, little is generally known; it has been, in short, in great 
measure superseded by three or four other versions in that language, 
which are as inferior to it in the point of faithfulness, and accuracy of 
theological phraseology, as in the point of authority. From the fore- 
going proclamation of Queen Elizabeth, we should conclude that, except 
in the instance of funerals and exsequies, it was a faithful counterpart of 
the Prayer Book: I find, however, from “ The Alliance of Divine 
Offices,” published by Hamon L’Estrange in 1659, that there are other 
points of difference ; the principal of which I will endeavour briefly to 
enumerate, with the reasons of such difference assigned by him. 

Agreeably to the practice of the very early ages, the sacramental ele- 
ments were reserved for the sick from the open communion in the 
Church, by the first book of Edward VI. ; and the hosts were to be con- 
tinued as before, i.e. “ unleavened and round,” only * without all 
manner of print, and something more larger and thicker than they were 
before, so that they might be divided in divers pieces; and every one 
should be divided into two pieces at the least, or more, by the discretion 
of the minister.” In the second book of the same king, the reservation 
of the elements was rejected, and the rule of our present book adopted. It 
is singular, however, that, although the Book of Common Prayer, after 
its restoration by Elizabeth, still forbade the reservation of the elements, 
the Latin version under consideration revived the custom, according to 
the rubric of the first book of Edward VI. Whereupon L’Estrange re- 
marks, that the abolition of the custom was in consequence of the super- 
stition and idolatry practised by the Romanists to the reserved elements; 
but, in a ritual intended for the universities and places of learning, all 
such fears of abuse might safely be laid aside, and therefore the priest 
was directed to reserve, at the open communion in the Church, “ tan- 
tum quantum sufficit egroto.” For the same reason, (viz. the use of the 
book by learned societies only, all or most of which were bound to celi- 
bacy by the statutes of their foundations,) the Matrimonial office, as 
also those of Baptism, and Churching of Women, were omitted from this 
version. As an illustration of what is above said as to the elements, I 
find also the following singular rule among the “ Injunctions by Queen 
Elizabeth, 1559:"— 
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“ Item, Where also it was in the time of King Edward the Sixth used 
to have the sacramental bread of common fine bread ; it is ordered, for 
the more reverence to be given to these holy mysteries, being the sacra- 
ments of the body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, that the same 
sacramental bread be made and formed plain, without any figure there- 
upon, of the same fineness and fashion, (round, though somewhat bigger 
in compass and thickness,) as the usual bread and water, heretofore 
named singing cakes, which served for the use of the private mass.” 

In the same way was the water of the font reserved, for which purpose 
there was a cover thereto, secured by a lock; and over such water, 
which was to be changed once in the month at least, according to the 
first book of Edward VI., or twice in the month at least according to 
the Scotch Service-book of Archbishop Laud, was to be said the Prayer 
of Consecration, with the sentences preceding, somewhat longer, and 
slightly differing from the present form. There is one other minute 
point of difference between the two books, adverted to by L’Estrange, 
{see Addenda, p. 337], viz. the Collect for St. Andrew’s day, of which 
I here give the translation: “* Almighty God, who didst give to thy 
holy apostle St. Andrew, to account it to his great glory to suffer the 
bitter and ignominious death of the cross; Grant unto us, that what we 
endure for thy sake, we may also esteem profitable and conducible to 
eternal life; through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Allow me at the same time to give from the same author (although 
not connected with the above subject) the reasons assigned by him for 
certain anomalies belonging to the fasts and festivals of our Church. 
The Circumcision, being originally only the octavo of the Nativity, has 
no vigil or fast preceding; and the Epiphany, being no saint’s-day, is in 
the same predicament; nay, it seems originally itself to have been a 
fast, and “therefore could not have a fasted vigil.” St. Mark’s day, 
and that of St. Philip and St. James, falling within the fifty days of 
Easter, were on that account privileged from being preceded by a fast, 
all that time being in the ancient Church a time of holy joy. It 
appears, however, that previous to the Reformation St. Mark’s day was 
fasted; for in the * Articles of Visitation,” by Cranmer, in the second 
year of Edward VI., one of the points to be inquired into was this :— 

“Item, Whether they have declared to their parishioners, that St. 
Mark’s day, and the evens of the abrogate holy-days, should not be 
fasted.” 

The festivals of St. Michael and of St. Luke have also no fasted 
vigils; the former, because the angels did not enter into their joys 
through sufferings; the latter, because another day, once of high ac- 
count in our Church (that of St. Etheldreda) falls upon the eve thereof. 
Mvorne. 


P.S. L’Estrange mentions an /ntroit, as prefixed to the Collect for 
the above Communion Service at Funerals; but I find none in Sparrow’s 
** Collection :” he informs us also that the above additions to the Book 
of Common Prayer were subsequently, ten years after their first publi- 
cation, positively imposed by the Statutes of the Queen. 


—[=— 











Altars and Tables. 


ALTARS AND TABLES. 


Ir is well known that there have been many objections raised against 
calling the Lord’s table an altar. Historically speaking, we believe that 
the custom of so calling it has never ceased, from the Reformation 
downwards, among the great body both of the Clergy and Laity, and 
especially theological writers. We may remark, however, that whilst 
we have only one word to express this idea, the Greeks and Latins have 
two; and that among the Greek fathers universally, and to a certain 
extent among the earlier Latins, a distinction was kept up, whereby 
Ove.worhjpwv and Altare were appropriated tothe True God, and Bwyoc 
and Ara to idolatrous worship. In the Romish Church at the present 
day, the word ara denotes the whole edifice like a tomb, which usually 
contains images and relics; whereas altare means the small slab of 
stone, consecrated by a bishop, let into the front of the table part, on 
which the sacramental elements are placed; and which is sometimes 
removed, at the discretion of the priest, from fear of profanation. When, 
however, the whole altar is of stone, then this distinction does not exist, 
the whole being consecrated. We may, perhaps, suppose the real dis- 
tinction to be, that ara signifies the whole edifice, altare simply the 
Lord’s table. We believe that occasionally altars are to be seen even in 
Romish churches, which are mere tables, being boards or slabs of marble, 
supported on pillars ora single foot. In the first book of King Edward 
VI. the word altar is used ; although the holy table is more frequently 
called God’s board: in his second book, and all the subsequent Litur- 
gies of our Church, the word has been avoided. From the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, down to the time of Charles I., the position of the 
holy table seems to have been a matter of much contention, which was 
not a little increased by the following canon, made in a synod, held in 
London during his reign, a. p. 1640 :— 


A DECLARATION CONCERNING SOME RITES AND CEREMONIES, 


Because it is generally to be wished, that unity of faith were accom- 
panied with uniformity of practice, in the outward worship and service of 
God; chiefly for the avoiding of groundless suspicions of those who are 
weak, and the malicious aspersions of the professed enemies of our reli- 
gion; the one fearing innovations, the other flattering themselves with 
a vain hope of our backslidings unto their popish superstition, by reason 
of the situation of the Communion Table, and the approaches thereunto, 
the Synod declareth as followeth :— 

That the standing of the Communion Table side-way under the east 
window of every chancel or chapel, is, in its own nature, indifferent ; 
neither commanded nor condemned by the word of God, either ex- 
pressly, or by immediate deduction, and therefore that no religion is to 
be placed therein, or scruple to be made thereon. And albeit at the 
time of reforming this church from that gross superstition of popery, it 
was carefully provided that all means should be used to root out of the 
minds of the people, both the inelination thereunto, and memory there- 
of; especially of the idolatry committed in the mass, for which cause 
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all popish altars were demolished: yet, notwithstanding, it was then 
ordered by the injunctions and advertisements oi queen Elizabeth, of 
blessed memory, that the holy Tables should stand in the place where 
the altars stood, and accordingly have been continued in the royal 
chappells of three famous and pious princes, and in most cathedral, and 
some parochial churches; which doth sufficiently acquit the manner of 
placing the said Tables from any illegality, or just suspition of popish 
superstition or innovation. And therefore we judge it fit and conveni- 
ent, that all churches and chappels do conform themselves in this parti- 
cular to the example of the cathedral or mother churches, saving always 
the general liberty left to the bishop by law, during the time of admi- 
nistration of the holy Communion. And we declare that this situation 
of the holy Table doth not imply that it is, or ought to be, esteemed a 
true and proper altar, whereon Christ is again really sacrificed: but it 
is, and may be called an altar by us, in that sense in which the primi- 
tive church called it altar, and in no other. 

And because experience hath shewed us, how irreverent the behaviour 
of many people is in many places; some leaning, others casting their 
hats, and some sitting upon, some standing, and others sitting under, 
the Communion Table in time of divine service: for the avoiding of 
these and the like abuses, it is thought meet and convenient by this 
present Synod, that the said Communion Tables in all chancels or 
chappels be decently severed with rails, to preserve them from such or 
worse profanations. 

And because the administration of holy things is to be performed with 
all possible decency and reverence, therefore we judge it fit and con- 
venient, according to the word of the Service-Book, established by Act 
of Parliament, “‘ Draw near, &c.”’ that all communicants, with all hum- 
ble reverence, shall draw near and approach to the holy Table, there to 
receive the Divine mysteries, which have heretofore in some places been 
unfitly carried up and down by the minister; unless it shall be otherwise 
appointed in respect of the incapacity of the place, or other inconveni- 
ence, by the Bishop himself in his jurisdiction, and other ordinaries re- 
spectively in theirs. 

And lastly, whereas the Church is the house of God, dedicated to his 
holy worship, and therefore ought to mind us, both of the greatness and 
goodness of his Divine Majesty ; certain it is that the acknowledgment 
thereof, not only inwardly in our hearts, but also outwardly with our 
bodies, must needs be pious in itself, profitable unto us, and edifying 
unto others. We therefore think it very meet and behoveful, and 
heartily commend it to all good and well-affected people, members of 
this church, that they be ready to tender unto the Lord the said ac- 
knowledgment, by doing reverence and obeisance, both at their coming 
in, and going out of the said churches, chancels, or chappels, according 
to the most ancient custom of the primitive church in the purest times, 
and of this Church also for many years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The reviving therefore of this ancient and laudable custom, we heartily 
commend to the serious consideration of al] good people, not with any 
intention to exhibit any religious worship to the Communion Table, the 
east, or church, or any thing therein contained in so doing, or to per- 
form the said gesture in the celebration of the holy Eucharist, upon any 
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opinion of a corporal presence of the body of Jesus Christ on the holy 
Table, or in the mystical elements; but only for the advancement of 
God’s majesty, and to give him alone that honour and glory that is due 
unto him, and no otherwise ; and in the practice or omission of this 
rite, we desire that the rule of charity prescribed by the Apostle, may 
be observed, which is, That they which use this rite, despise not them 
who use it not; and that they who use it not, condemn not those that 
use it. 


FOR THE TABLES IN THE CHURCH, 


Whereas her Majesty understandeth that in many and sundry parts of 
the realm, the altars of the churches be removed, and tables placed for the 
administration of the holy Sacrament, according to the form of the law 
therefore provided; and in some other places, the altars be not yet re- 
moved, upon opinion conceived of some other order therein to be taken 
by her Majesties visitors. In the other whereof, saving for an uni- 
formity, there seemeth no matter of great moment, so that the Sacra- 
ment be duly and reverently ministred. Yet for observation of one 
uniformity through the whole realm, and for the better imitation of 
the law in that behalf, it is ordered, that no altar be taken down, but 
by oversight of the curate of the church and the churchwardens, or one 
of them at the least, wherein no riotous or disordered manner to be 
used. And that the holy Table in every church be decently made, and 
set in the place where the altar stood, and there commonly covered as 
thereto belongeth, and as shall be appointed by the visitors ; and so to 
stand, saving when the Communion of the Sacrament is to be distributed : 
at which time the same shall be so placed in good sort within the chan- 
cel, as whereby the minister may be more conveniently heard of the 
communicants in his prayer and ministration, and the communicants 
also more conveniently, and in more number, communicate with the 
said minister. And after the Communion done, from time to time the 
same holy Table to be placed where it stood before. 


This canon is the foundation of the practice observed since the 
Restoration in our Church, in regard to the position of the altar, and 
the almost universal custom of fencing it with rails. L’Estrange’s 
observations upon it show the opposition which once was called forth 
by the enforcement of this innocent and decent practice. 


SALVABILITY OF THE POPE. 


Tue distinguished critic and divine, John Alfred Bengel, being asked 
if he thought any one Pope of Rome could be saved, said, “ I would 
not insist that he cannot; but it is likely to go very hard with him: 
for either he must really think he is what his deluded votaries imagine 
him, namely, worthy of the profound reverence which is paid him ; and 
that would be a huge abomination: or else he must know that he is 
not worthy of such reverence, and then he must be an abominable 
hypocrite.” —Burk’s Memoir of Bengel, translated by the Rev. F. R. 
Walker. P. 505. 
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LAW REPORT. 
No. LIV.—FACULTY FOR ACCEPTING AND ERECTING AN 
ORGAN.—FUTURE EXPENSES.* 


In tue Conststory Court or Lonpon. 


YHE CHURCHWARDENS OF ST, JOHN'S, MARGATE, U. THE PARISHIONERS, VICAR, AND 
INHABITANTS OF THE SAME.—3d Nov, 1794. 


Tuts was a case before Sir William 
Scott, as Official to the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury, on an application for 
a faculty for accepting and erecting 
an organ. 

Judgment.— Sir Witttam Scort. 
“ This is an application to the Court for 
the grant of a faculty for erecting an 
organ in the parish church of Margate ; 
and it is brought in the Court of the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, who, by 
ancient composition with the Arch- 
bishop, exercises episcopal jurisdiction 
in a great part of that diocese. 

“ It originated in a citation with an 
intimation, and an objection is made, 
that the size of the organ is not speci- 
fied, which is usual and convenient; 
since the size may be a material ground 
of objection. But I think it is not a 
fatal objection, since the parish must 
take the faculty, if it is granted, as 
applying to a proper and convenient 
— only, and though the intimation 
is liable on this ground to objection, it 


may be cured in the way that has been 
mentioned. 

“The law respecting church orna- 
ments is now generally understood and 


settled. The consent of the parishion- 
ers is not indispensably necessary, 
unless to charge the parish with any 
expense for the support of the orna- 
ment after it has been put up. But if 
there is no such charge incurred, the 
approbation of the majority of the 
parishioners is not necessary, nor the 
disapprobation binding on the ordi- 
nary. 

* Then if all objection on ground of 
expense is removed, the ordinary is 
not restrained by any want of consent 
on the part of the parish, which is only 
requisite when it is put to expense for 
things not necessary, but merely orna- 
mental. It may be difficult indeed in 
some cases to distinguish, whether an 
addition of this kind to the service of 


* For other Reports respecting the erection of organs, see CurisTIAN REMEM- 


BRANCER, Vol. XV. pp. 601, 559. 
VOL. XX. NO. 


VI. 3 


the church, is to be deemed necessary 
or ornamental ; because organs in some 
churches may be necessary, though in 
others only ornamental. In cathedral 
churches they would, I conceive, be 
deemed necessary, and the ordinary 
might compel the dean and chapter 
to erect an organ, as proper and neces- 
sary for the service usually performed 
in such places. In parish y Newnan it 
would be otherwise ; and though I do 
not concur in the observation, that 
organs in such places are to be gene- 
rally discouraged; it might be proper 
to do so in some cases, and it would 
depend on the circumstances of the 
parish, what judgment the Court would 
form on the particular case. In the 
present case it appears by the applica- 
tion, that the offer of an organ has 
been made by a parishioner, so that 
no expense will be incurred in the first 
instance, 

“ Tt is said that a proper organ will 
cost more than the sum proposed to be 
given; but I since the proposal 
as not limited to any precise sum, but 
as the offer of a proper organ. There 
may, however, be the expenses arising 
out of it, as for erecting and keeping 
in order, and for an organist; and as 
these may fall on the parish, it may 
render the consent of the parishioners 
necessary. On the effect of consent I 
am disposed to held the majority of the 
parish binding on such a question as 
this, though it might not bind in all 
cases, as if an organ was to be voted 
without the authority of the ordinary. 
In all cases where the parish is com- 
petent to act by its own power, it is 
the majority which must bind; and 
the majority of a vestry, in cases fit to 
be there decided, will bind the minority 
of the parish, though it will not bind 
the Ordinary, in matters subject to his 
diseretion. And if he sees that many 
of the parishioners object, though they 
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may be the minority, it may be very 
proper that he should not be totally 
inattentive to their opinion. It is 
usual, therefore, in cases of mere orna- 
ment, to tender affidavits showing 
what the majority in vestry was, in 
order that the Court may ascertain 
what may fairly be considered the 
predominant wish of the parish. In 
cases of this kind, the intimation goes 
out to all persons, and therefore every 
one not appearing must be regarded 
as consenting, by virtue of this notice, 
and also of the representative charac- 
ter of the churchwardens who apply 
for this faculty. 

“The balance of number in favour 
of this application are 213 to 42, about 
five to one; and though it is said by 
the opposers that they could have 
ren more, but that they chose to 
stand on the merits; I must suppose 
they have brought all they could, as 
the merits on the present inquiry de- 
pend, in no small degree, on the 
numbers. In interest, it appears that 
the rental of the parish is about 
12,000/.; of which a proportion of 
4,494/. is for the organ, and 3,353/. 
against it. On this representation it 
is to be observed, that the whole inte- 
rest is not brought forward ; but it is 
reasonable to presume that all, who 
do not come forward on the call of the 
intimation, agree to the measure. 
There is then the legal consent of the 
vestry, and a sufficient constat to satisfy 
the Court, of the sentiments of the 
real majority of the parish, in favour 
of the application. 

“ The consent, however, is not the 
only thing that is material, since the 
measure may be improper, in conside- 
ration of the parish or of the church, 
or private rights may be affected. It 
might be the duty of the Ordinary, 
therefore, under particular circum- 
stances, to interpose, and protect the 
parish from its own indiscretion, if 
any inconvenience was to be appre- 
hended from it; as if the parish was 
small, and the rent of houses very 
high, or there were other circum- 
stances, that rendered such an addition 
to the church inexpedient. Attending 
to such considerations, the Courts have 
usually adopted the rule of inserting a 
clause, that no expense shall fall on 
the parish; but this rule is discre- 
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tionary only, and though generally 
proper, by no means binding. 

“In London, where parishes are 
small, and the rents high, an organ 
might be a considerable burthen, and 
therefore the rule is often adopted, 
though seldom well observed in prac- 
tice ; since the course pursued is, that 
several persons certify, that they are 
willing to subscribe to provide a settled 
fund, for the maintenance of the or- 
ganist, though no permanent endow- 
ment is arranged; a fund for the 
present being all that is usually re- 
quired. That there should be a settled 
fund is not prescribed by any rule of 
law, which is to be found in books, or 
in practice, except in particular cases 
in which the Ordinary may think it 
necessary. If the circumstances of the 
parish are different, where the parish 
is large, and the inhabitants are opu- 
lent, and desirous of such an instru- 
ment, isit unfit or beyond the discretion 
of the Court to sanction such a grant 
to them? A Faculty does not enjoin 
the raising of any rate; and if it is 
found a burthen, it may be removed 
by another Faculty. 

“Is it necessary then that such a 
clause should be inserted, either on 
principle or settled usage? I have 
already said that I know of no prin- 
ciple that can make such a rule obli- 
gatory in all cases; and as to usage, 
the cases, which have been cited by 
the counsel, relate chiefly to small 
parishes, in which the Ordinary would 
be unwilling to bind the inhabitants 
without in a very general consent. 
A case of real authority, as a negative, 
would be shown, if the Court had said, 
—It would not grant without such 
clause, and the parish had refused to 
accept it on those terms. That would 
be a case in foro contentioso, whereas 
all the precedents cited have been of 
cases in which the parties have been 
willing to receive. I have seen grants 
of two or three Faculties, in the Con- 
sistory of London, on the application 
of some of the parish, without any 
provision for an organist: as for Ful- 
ham, in 1732; St. Matthew, Friday- 
street, in 1734. 

“It is said, that this should be done 
only when the parish are unanimous. 
The rule of unanimity may be proper 
in some cases, and not in others; and 
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it is rather an argument against the 
effect of unanimity, that the vote in- 
cludes posterity also. In the case of 
St. Heakin's Walbrook, where the in- 
habitants were unanimous, the clause 
was inserted. All precedents prove 
only, that in some cases the Court has 
thought proper to insert such a clause, 
but not that it is bound to do so, by 
any rule of law with which I am ac- 
quainted. If it is a rule of discretion 
only, what are the circumstances in 
this case? Here is a populous parish, 
of great public resort, with a rental of 
12,000/., and with inhabitants in easy 
circumstances. ‘The expense on resi- 
dent inhabitants, will be little more 
than one halfpenny in the pound. If 
such a parish is willing to have the 
power to tax themselves, and the 
Court should refuse, it would amount 
almost to a declaration that no parish 
ought to have an organ. 

‘“« But it is to be considered also, whe- 
ther any private right will be affected 
by it. All that I find on that point is, 
that one person makes an affidavit, 
that three pews, belonging to himself 
and two other persons, will receive 
much detriment; but in what manner 
is not stated. It appears that his pew 
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was erected by himself without a Fa- 
culty ;—there is, therefore, no preserip- 
tive right. It appears, that it was not 
built by leave of the parishioners, and 
although the Churchwardens have the 
general right, usage in some places 
gives it to the parish in vestry; and 
on the affidavits that have been exhi- 
bited, I think it is so here. This pri- 
vate right, therefore, which is claimed, 
is founded on no legal ground, nor is 
it good against the churchwardens or 
the parish. 

“ Considering all the circumstances 
of this case, I am of opinion, that the 
Court has authority to grant the Fa- 
culty, and that there is no such gene- 
ral rule, requiring the unanimous 
consent of the parish to obtain the 
Faculty without the clause mentioned : 
there is a decided majority in favour 
of the application, and they have acted 
on areasonable and prudent confidence. 

“It is highly proper that there 
should be an organ in this church, if 
in any; and I pronounce for the 
grant, without inserting any clause 
respecting the provision for the or- 
ganist, or for exonerating the parish 
from the expenses that may be in- 
curred in maintaining it.” 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Meme mee 


Domestic.—The present month has 


been important in showing some 
symptoms of offensive warfare on the 
part of the Conservatives. Ata splen- 
did banquet given to Sir Robert Peel, 


by 313 members of the House of 


Commons, a complete union was an- 
nounced to have been formed with 
that party by Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, and those who usually act 
with them. This was shortly followed 
by a motion for rescinding the cele- 
brated Appropriation Clause from the 
journals of the House, which had been 
the means of ousting Sir Robert Peel 
from office; and though the ministry 
succeeded in defeating the motion by 
a small majority, yet they were com- 
pelled formally to declare that they 
durst not act upon the resolution thus 
continued on the journals. There has 
been also some renewal of the agita- 
tion on the immediate abolition of 


Negro apprenticeship among the pub- 
lic, and a motion for effecting it carried 
by a trifling majority against the mea- 
sures of Government; but of which no 
other results are likely to follow, than 
a compulsion of the Whig-Radicals 
openly to resist for once the popular 
clamour and agitation ‘The Ministers 
have refused to postpone the Corona- 
tion to a later period of the year, but 
have altered the day from the anni- 
versary of the death of George IV. 
France.—The celebrated trial of 
Hubert and others, for a conspirac 
to murder the king, has just termi- 
nated in the condemnation of Hubert 
himself to transportation for life, 
Steuble, Annat, and Mademoiselle 
Grouvelle, his accomplices, to five 
years’ imprisonment; and Giraud to 
three years of the same penalty. The 
three other accused individuals were 
acquitted. The announcement of the 
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verdict was the signal for a violent 
scene of clamour and outrage on the 
part of the prisoners, the bar, and the 
ersons present in the court and its 
immediate vicinity. 

Sprarn.—The affairs of the Carlists 
seem getting worse, and especially 
from the schism and disorder which 
have arisen in their ranks,some of them 
having openly raised the standard of 
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revolt against Don Carlos, and pro- 
fessed to seek only the independence 
of the Basque Provinces, and the pre~ 
servation of their fueros. It must, 
however, still be acknowledged that 
there is no apparent ground for ex- 
pecting the termination of the civil 
contest, and of the horrors and ruin 
which its continuance occasions. 





UNIVERSITY AND ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ORDINATIONS.—1838. 
By the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. Oniversity. 
Bridger, John . (let. dim.) B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Buckley, John Wall ditto B.A. Magdalen Coll. Cambridge 
Buller, Reginald John ditto B.A. Oriel Oxford 
Chariton, William Henry . ditto B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Dendy, Samuel. . . . ditto B.A. Trinity Oxford 
Guthrie, Lowrie ° B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Higgins, Henry Hugh ‘ (let. dim. ) B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Kynnersley, Edm. Clement Sne yd. ditto B.A. Trinity Oxford 
Lloyd, Thomas. . . . «©. - « « M.A, Christ Church Oxford 
Monro, Edward . . .. (det. dim.) B.A. Oriel Oxford 
Pitts, Thomas . . = 2 ditto B.A.  Queen’s Cambridge 
Radclyffe, Henry C lifford ditto B.A. Pembroke Cambridge 
Woodhouse, Walter Webb . . . ditto B.A. Queen’s Cambridge 

PRIESTS. 
Adcock, Alfred . é « « « + BA. Clave Eel Cambridge 
Holt, George William . (let. dim.) Lit. 
Sedger, Thomas .. . ae B.A.  Queen’s Cambridge 
Taylor, George . B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
By the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

DEACONS. 
Buck, Richard Hugh Keates B.A. Sidney Sussex Cambridge 
Compton, Charles Domvile . B.A. Wadham Oxford 
Deeaee,; Peba . 2 wt lw M.A. Worcester Oxford 
Martin,George ..... -~ B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Polwhele, Edward . ‘ £.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Smith, Peter Parker. . . «© « + © B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 

PRIESTS. 
Gilbard, William . . ... . M.A, Worcester Oxford 
Surtees, Frederick Scott . B.A. University Oxford 
Smith, Hinton Castle. . . é B.A. Wadham Oxford 
Tippett, Edward . . ... © B.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge 





By the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 


DEACON. 
Jackson, Richard Henry M.A. Jesus Oxford 
PRIESTS. 
Evans, Edward. ‘ B.A. Jesus Oxford 
Hughes, Robert Henry Matthews B.A. Jesus Oxford 
Jones, Robert 4 B.A, Jesus Oxford 
Roberts, Robert Jones M.A, New Inn Hall Oxford 
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PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. 
East Farndon 
Porthkerry 
Heysham 
Ch. of E.Collinstown 
Sydling, St. Nich. 
Bramerton 
Aldringham with 59 

Thorpe ‘i 

Barnold by-le-beck 
Piddle Hinton 
Braunston 
Kettering 
Chute 
Goodworth, Clatford 
Shotesham 
Mautby 
Wispington 
Chelton 
St. Mary’s 
Stillingfleet 
West Thurrock 
Hound 
Ashmanhaugh 
East Witton 
Dunsfold 
Saundby 
North Wheatley 
Lianbister 
Nailsea 


Name. 
Adama, G. . 
Ashmor, P. 
Barton, — .. 
Bayley, C. J. 
Bingham, C. W.. 
Blake, E.. 


Bond, R.. . .{ 


Boothby, C. . 
Carter, T. T. . 
Clough, A. B. 
Corrie, H. 
Cosway, S. 
Evans, W. - 
Fellows, C. .{ 
Ferrot,C. . 
Freeland, W. C. . 
Guille, P. . 
Hawkins, C. . 
Heberden, J. . 
Henville,C. B. . 
Herring, A. . 
Heslop, W. 
Holland, E. W. . 


Hudson, C. ° { 


Hughes,'— 
Langdon, J. . 
Madan, G. . . Cam 
M’ Laughlin, H.. Burford,(\st portion) 377 
St. John’s in a 76 
: ‘ shaw, nr. Halifax ‘ 
Farnboro’ 
Radstone 
Chebsea 
Rouslench 
Aspatria 249 
Margaret Roding 223 
Radcliffe, St. Thomas 100 
Gressingham 80 
Cregina 120 
Studland 126 
Woodmancote 369 
Chastleton 336 
West Hampnett 52 


£400 
185 
504 


169 


140 
264 
837 
786 
244 
180 


199 
150 
109 
412 
306 
160 

42 

93 
471 
100 
246 
148 
352 

95 


Ramsden, E.. 
90 


211 
346 


Ottley, J. B. . 4 


Panting, L. 
Pocock, C. S. 
Salkield, E. . 
Skepperd, W. 
Slade, G. . 
Stratton, W. . 
Thomas, T. 
Turner, C. M. 
Wellesley, — 
Westmacott, H. . 
Westbrook, S. 


Net Value. County. 


Diocese. 
Northam. Peterb. 
Glamorg. Llandaff 
Lancash. Chester 


Dorset G. & B. 
Norfolk Norwich 


Suffolk Norwich 


Lincoln Lincoln 
Dorset G. & B. 
Northam. Peterb. 
Northam. Peterb. 
Wilts Salisb. 
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Patron. 
St. John’s, Oxford 
Sons of SirS. Romily 
Rev. T. Y. Ridley. 
— Smythe, Esq. 
Winchester College 
R. Fellows, Esq. 
Sir C. Blois 
Southwell Ch. 
Eton College 
Jesus Coll. Oxford 
Lord Sondes 
Rev. M. Marsh 


W. Iremonger, Esq. 
R. Fellows, Esq. 

R. Fellows, Esq. 

C. Turnor, Esq. 
Mrs. S. Freeland 


Hants Winches. 
Norfolk Norwich 
Norfolk Norwich 
Lincoln Lincoln 
Suffolk Norwich 
Jersey Winches, Governor of Jersey 
York York D. & C. of York 
Essex London W.H. Whitbread, Esq. 
Hants Winches. Winchester Coll. 
Norfolk Norwich Sir J. H. Preston 
York Chester Marq. of Ailesbury 
Surrey Winches. The Queen 


Notts York Lord Middleton 


Radnor St. Dav. Bp. of St. David's 
Somerset B. & W. Mrs. Brown 
Gloster G. & B. Bp. of G. & B. 


: Hon. & Rev. G. 
Shropsh. Hereford { R. Bowles 


York York Archd. Musgrave 
Warwick L.& C 


Northam. Peterb. W. Holbeach, Esq. 


Stafford L.&C. D. &C. of Lichfield 
Worcest. Worcest. G. E. Pocock, Esq. 
Cumb. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 
Essex London J. Bentley, Esq. 
Lancash. Chester Rector of Radcliffe. 
Lancash. Chester Vicar of Lancaster 
Radnor St. Dav. Bp. of St. David's. 
Dorset G.& B. Rev. J. Michel. 
Sussex Chichest. Lord Chancellor 
Oxford Oxford Sir R. Westmacott. 
Sussex Chichest. Lord Chancellor 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. 
Bamford, R. W. . Bishopton 
Beloe, H. P. . St. Mary, Guildford 
Biddulph, T. T. . St. James, Bristol 


Kinnersley 
Clutton, J... $ Ceewantine 
Colson, J. M. . 


. Studland 
Cornthwaite, T. . Crick 
Dumaresq, C.. . St. Mary’s, Jersey 
= i Sydling,St. Nicholas 
Feaver,G.. « eee Hilfield 
4 Mautby 
Shotesham 


Bramerton 


£165 
171 
551 
353 
929 
126 
98 
109 


169 


Fellows, J. . 


Net Value. County. 


Hereford Heref. 


‘ Noi folk 


Diocese. Patron. 
Durham Durham Sherburn Hospital 
Surrey Winchest.Lord Chancellor 
Bristol G.&B. Corp. of Bristol 
Mrs. M. E. Clarke 
{ D. & C. of Hereford 
G. & B. Rev. J. Michel 
L.&C. Sir W. Dixie 
Winchest.Governor of Jersey 


G. & B. Winchester College 


Dorset 
Derby 
Hants 


Dorset 


Norwich R. Fellows, Esq. 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Godbold, G. B.  . Greatham £275 Hants Winchest.Rev. G. Godbold 
Harding, J. . . Margaret Roding 223 Essex London J. Bentley, Esq. 
Hardwick, W. . Oatwell 417 Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 

Farnborough 304 Warwick L.& C. 2 wy . 
Holbech, C. { Radstone 4 90 Northam. Peterb. W. Holbech, Esq. 
Holder, W.C. . Cam 95 Gloster G.& B. Bp. of G. & B. 
Hue,C. . . . Braunston 837 Northam. Peterb. Jesus Coll. Oxford 
Jones,W. . . . East Witton 93 York Chester Marq. of Ailesbury 
Kitchen, J.. . . St. Stephen’s, Ipswich 
Knipe, J. . . . Middleton 100 Westmorl.Chester V.ofKirkby Lonsdale 
Laurence, T. F. . East Farndon 400 Northam.Peterb. St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Lee, H.. . . . Hound 160 Hants Winchest.Winchester College 
Maul,J. . . { ow , 486 Norfolk Norwich Christ’s Coll. Camb. 

jateley 
Poole, W. . . « Moulton 391 Northam. Peterb. Rev. S. Stanton 
Richards, D. . . Aberavon 154 Glamorg. Llandaff J. Richards, Esq. 
Ridley, T. Y. . . Heysham 504 Lancash. Chester Own Presenation 
Stewart, A. . . Burford, (1st portion) 377 Shropsh. Hereford Hn.&Rv. R. Bowles 
Vevers, R.. . . Kettering 786 Northam. Peterb. Lord Sundes 
Vigor, — . . . Eaton Bishop 444 Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
White, E. . . iia tseier 512 Hants Winchest.Own Petition. 
Williams,W. . . Rounslench 346 Wore. Wore. G. E. Pocock, Esq. 





APPOINTMENTS, 

Name. Appointment. 
Bateson,—.. . . . . + Head Mastership of Collegiate School, Leicester. 
Bennett, E.. . . « « Chaplaincy of Orsett Union, Essex. 
Benwell, —.... . Sunday Even. Lecturesh. in St.Mary Radcliffe, Bristol. 
Byam, R. B.. . . . . . Chaplain to the Duke of Sussex. 
Campbell, J.C... . . . Curacy of Michaelston-le-pit, near Cardiff. 
Cassan,S.H. . . . . . Chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge. 
Edgar, R. . . . . « « Chaplaincy of Nacton House Union. 
Estcourt, E.H.B.. . . . Rural Deanery of Kineton. 
Evans,J.H. ... . Head Mast. of Sedburgh Free Gram. School, Yorksh. 
Gooch, J. H. . . ‘ Assistant Master at Grammar School, Wakefield. 
Hodgson, W. . . . . ~ Mastership of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Hopkins, H.J.. . . . Chaplaincy at Winchester Union. 
Lane, R.C.. . . . . « Chaplain to Marquis of Queensbury. 
Litchfield, F. . . . . . Chaplain to Ear) Clanwilliams. 
Poems, Wes © © 0+ Curacy of St. Thomas, Stockport. 
Prower,J.M. . .. . Rural Deanery of Cricklade. 
Rickards, H.H. . . . . Curacy of Woodford, Essex. 
Sandford, J.. . . . . . Chaplain to Dowager Marchioness of Queensbury. 
Sanderson, T. . . . . . Chaplaincy at Wellingborough Union. 
Smith, W.B. . . . . . Chaplain to the Garrison at Edinburgh Castle. 
Smith, R. H. . . . . . Mastership of Grammar School, Andover. 
White, T. R.. . . . « . Chaplain to Marquis of Ely. 





OBITUARY. 

Name. Appointment or Residence. 
Bamford, R. W. . . . . Minor Canon of the Cathedral of Durham. 
Barnes, Dr. F. . . . . Mastership of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Bingham, G.. . . , Melcombe Bingham, Dorset. 
Benn, J. . . .» « « Cockermouth. 
Dawes,J.. . oh ah Bridgwater. 
Houseman, R. . . . . Curate of St. Anne’s, Lancaster. 
Homer, P. B. é Master in Rugby Scliool. 
Inchbald, Dr. . . . « « Adwick Hall, Doncaster. 
James, D.. . . - Curate of Wenvoe and Merthyr, Glamorgan. 
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Name. 
Palmer, J. F. 
Peteteds.s.a * 
Shettces, Wad. >. «  « @ 


Edgbaston. 


Manchester. 
Portisixcaa, Somersetshire. 


Appointment. 


OXFORD. 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected Proctors and Pro-Proctors for the 
ensuing year :— 

Senior Proctor —The Rev. William 
Ricketts, M.A. Fellow of Merton College. 

Junior Proctor. —The Rev. Thomas 
Tyssen Bazely, M.A. Fellow of Brasen- 
nose College. 

Pro-Proctors.—The Rev. Walter Kerr 
Hamilton, M.A. Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege; the Rev. William Fraine Fortescue, 
M.A. Fellow of New College; the Rev. 
Joseph Walker, M.A. Fellow of Brasen- 
nose College; the Rev. George Casson, 
M.A. Fellow of Brasennose College. 


The following notice has been issued 
by the Vice-Chancellor: — 

Whereas it has been represented, 
that several Members of the University 
have lately used fire-arms, loaded in 
many instances with ball, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, and of other public 
and frequented places, to the great peril 
of her Majesty’s subjects, and contrary to 
the express prohibition of the statutes: 
—All persons are hereby warned, that 
the penalties enacted by the statutes here- 
unto subjoined will be enforced without 
mitigation against those who shall be 
found, after this public notice, offending 
in that manner. 

Extract from the Statute ‘“ Tit. XV. 
Sect. 7. De Ludis prohibitis. 
* Statutum est, 

“2. Item quod abstineant ab omni 
genere lusus vel exercitii, ex quo aliis 
periculum, injuria, vel incommodum 
creatur; veluti . . . . ab omni apparatu 
et gestatione Bombardarum, et Arcuba- 
listarum; . . . . sub peena pro arbitrio 
Vice-Cancellarii aut Procuratorum infli- 
genda.” 

* Sect. 15. De reprimendis sumptibus non 
Academicis. 

“7, Denique ab omni certaminis ge- 
nere interdictum est in quo volucres 
ferzeve e caveis emissx, vel scopus aliquis, 
bombardis petuntur; et si quis hac in 
parte deliquerit, a Vice-Cancellario aut 
Procuratoribus vel penso aliquo literario, 
vel mulcta, vel bannitione, puniatur.”” 


The Board of Heads of Houses and 
Proctors have fixed the Commemoration 
of Founders and Benefactors for Wed- 
nesday, the 27th of June. 


The Denyer Theological Prizes have 
been awarded by the Judges as follow :— 

“€ On the Divinity of the Holy Ghost.” 
—The Rev, Robt. Scott, M.A. Fellow of 
Balliol College. 

** On the Influence of Practical Piety 
in Promoting the Temporal and Eternal 
Happiness of Mankind.” — The Rev. 
Thos. Wm. Allies, M.A. Fellow of Wad- 
ham College. 

The Public Examinations in Disciplinis 
Mathematicis et Physicis commence on 
the 12th of June. 


_—— 


The Rev. William Danicl Conybeare, 
M.A. of Christ Church, has been elected 
to preach the Bampten Lecture Sermons 
for the year 1839. 


Dr. Ogle and Dr. Daubeny are nomi- 
nated to be Examiners of Candidates for 
Medical Degrees. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 
BY ACCUMULATION, 


The Rev. John Edward Nassau Moles- 
worth, Trinity College, Prebendary of 
Canterbury, grand compounder. 

DOCTOR IN MEDICINE, 

Henry Sumner Dyer, Worcester Coll. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Wm. James Buder, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen Coll. 

Rev. Wm. Wheeler, Fellow of Magdalen 
Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Chas. Archdale Palmer, Student of 
Christ Ch, grand compounder, 

Rev. Wm. Fred. Wingfield, Christ Ch. 

Rev. John Fisher Hodgson, Christ Ch. 

Rev. Walter John Clarke, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. Richard Stephens, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. J. Hannay, Fell. of Worcester Coll. 

Rev. Thos. Parry, Wadham Coll. 

William Frederick White, Trinity Coll. 

Henry Beaumont Leeson, Caius Coll. 
Cambridge, incorporated of Trinity 
Coll. grand compounder. 

Rev. John Williams, Balliol Coll. grand 
compounder. 

Johu Adams, Student of Christ Ch. grand 
compounder. 

William F. Fletcher Boughey, Christ Ch. 
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Rev. Henry Wood, St. Edmund Hall. 

Rev. Ed. Clement Sneyd Kynnersley, 
Trinity Coll. 

Rev. Wm. Henry Price, Scholar of Pem- 
broke Coll. 

Rev. Marsham Argles, Merton Coll. 

John E. Chaplin, Fell. of Magdalen Coll. 

Rev. Wm. Buckler, Magdalen Coll. 

Chas. Richmond Tate, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi Coll. 

Henry John Fellowes, St. John’s Coll. 

Rev. F. James Spring, St. Edmund Hall. 

William Harley Bayley, Christ Ch. 

Rev. G. Campion Berkeley, Pembroke 
Coll. 

Wm. Henry Ley, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 

Bernard Smith, Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 

Charles Reade, Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 

Wm. Hussey, Balliol Coll. grand comp. 

Rev. John Scobel', Balliol Coll. 

Rev. Charles Hodge, St. Edmund Hall. 

Rev. E. Crane Streeten, Queen’s Coll. 

Wm. J. Phelps, Oriel Coll. grand comp. 

Thomas Allen, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. J. Talmage, Chaplain of Christ Ch. 

Chas. Raymond Barker, Wadham Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Omwell Lloyd Evans, St. Mary Hall. 

George Blisset, Balliol Coll. 

John Baron, Queen’s Coll. 

Alfred Brown, Queen’s Coll. 

Arthur George Hogarth, Queen's Coll. 

Leopold George Browne, Exeter Coll. 

James Carthew, Exeter Coll. 

Henry Gosse, Exeter Coll. 

Colin Campbell, Exeter Coll. 

Charles Carey, Oriel Coll. 

Thomas Ryle Smythe, Scholar of Brasen- 
nose Coll. 

Wm. Lucas Collins, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 

James Cadwallader, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 


Sir Robt. W. Colebroke Brownrigg, Bart. 


Christ Ch. 
James Marryat, New Inn Hall. 


Chas. Newport Bolton, St. Edmund Hall. 


John Round, Balliol Coll. 

Thomas Crossfield, Queen’s Coll. 
George Thomas Berkeley, Queen's Coll. 
Henry Downing, Trinity Coll. 

Walter Maude Cosser, Trinity Coll. 
Joseph Henry Dart, Exeter Coll. 

Edgar Edmund Estcourt, Exeter Coll. 
Charles Brodie Cooper, Wadham Coll. 
Henry Annesley Tyndale, Wadham Coll. 
Frederick Stonhouse, Oriel Coll. 

Samuel Brazier Arnott, St. John’s Coll. 
William Taylor, All Souls’ Coll, 
William Green, Worcester Coll. 

John Curry Harris, Worcester Coll. 
John Topham, Worcester Coll. 
ArthurWellington Wallis, Magdalen Hall. 
George Weight, Magdalen Hall. 
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John Dugdale Astley, Pembroke Coll. 
Henry Johnson Marshall, Pembroke Colf. 
William Willes Lovell, Trinity Coll. 

Ed. Johnston Vernon, Magdalen Hall. 
Henry John Vernon, Magdalen Hall. 
John Haigh, Queen’s Coll. 


Thomas Wilson, M.A. of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, has been admitted 
ad eundem of this University. 

CHRIST CHURCH. 

Messrs. Pau! Butler and William Bis- 
coe Tritton, have been elected, from 
Westminster School, Students of Christ 
Church. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 

An Election will be held in the above 
College on Friday, the 15th of June, of 
Two Scholars—one for the county of 
Hants, and one for the county of Lan- 
caster, Candidates must be under nine- 
teen years of age on the day of Election ; 
and they will be required to present in 
person, to the President, certificates of 
the marriage of their parents, and of 
their own baptism, and affidavit of their 
parents, or some other competent per- 
son, stating the day and place of their 
birth, and testimonials from their College 
or School; together with Latin Epistles, 
at 11 o’clock, on Saturday, the 9th of 
June. 

The Rev. George Renaud, M.A. and 
the Rev. John Wilson, M.A. Scholars of 
Corpus Christi College, have been ad- 
mitted Probationary Fellows of that 
Society. 


EXETER COLLEGE. 

An Examination will take place on 
Wednesday, the 13th day of June, in 
order to Election to Three Scholarships 
in this College. One open to all persons 
above the age of sixteen, and under the 
degree of B.A. The second limited to 
sons of Clergymen of the county of 
Somerset, under the age of nineteen, 
with preference to the kindred of the 
Rev. Thomas How, late Rector of Hunt- 
spill, Somerset. The third limited to 
the kindred of Myriel Symes, or failing 
such, to natives of the counties of Somer- 
set and Dorset, with preference to Mem- 
bers of the College. —Candidates are 
required to call on the Rector, with the 
necessary certificates, on or before Tues- 
day, the 12th of June. 

There will be an Election to a Fellow- 
ship in this College, on Saturday, the 
30th day of June, open to natives of the 
counties of Devon, Somerset, Dorset, 
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Oxford, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Middle- 
sex, Hants, and Kent. Candidates are 
required to deliver to the Rector certifi- 
cates, by affidavit, of their birth within 
the counties above mentioned, together 
with testimonials from the College or 
Hall of which they may be members, on 
or before Saturday, the 23d day of June. 
It is necessary that they be of the stand- 
ing of Senior Sophist in the University. 


MERTON COLLEGE. 

There will be an Election of Post- 
masters in the second week of June. 
Candidates must have attained the age 
of seventeen, and not have exceeded the 
age of twenty years. The examination 
will commence on Tuesday, the 12th of 
June, and the certificates of baptism, 
and testimonials from their respective 
College or School, must be delivered to 
the Warden, on Monday, the 11th of 
June, 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 

A Scholarship on the foundation of 
Sir John Benet, now vacant, will be 
filled up on Wednesday, the 20th of 
June, after an examination of the can- 
didates, commencing on the previous 
Monday, at nine o’clock. All members 
of the University of two years’ standing 
are eligible to it. Candidates are ex- 
pected to send in to the Master their 
matriculation paper and testimonials of 
good conduct before Thursday, the 14th. 

The Rev. Thomas William Goodlake, 
M.A. Senior Scholar on the Tesdale 
Foundation in Pembroke College, has 
been elected a Fellow of that Society, on 
the same Foundation, in the room of the 
Rey. G. W. Mahon, M.A. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 

An Election of Two Exhibitioners, 
on the Michel Foundation, at Queen’s 
College, will take place on Thursday, 
the 14th of June next. Candidates 
must be natives of the Province of Can- 
terbury, who have attained the full age 
of fifteen, and have not exceeded the age 
of twenty years; and, if members of the 
University, must not have been matricu- 
lated Jonger than twelve calendar months, 
Certificates of baptism and testimonials 
of good conduct must be delivered to the 
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Provost of the said College, on or before 
Saturday, the 9th of June. 

Mr. J. Barrow has been elected 
Scholar on the Michel Foundation at 
Queen’s College. 

TRINITY COLLEGE ELECTION. 

There will be an Election of Three 
Scholars on Monday, the 11th of June. 
Candidates must be above sixteen, and 
under twenty, years of age, and will be 
required to present in person, to the 
President, certificates of baptism and 
testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin Epistle, to request permission to 
offer themselves, at nine o’clock, on 
Wednesday morning, the 6th of June. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

An Election to a Fellowship, now 
vacant on the Foundation of King 
Henry the Fourth, will be holden on 
Wednesday, the 4th of July. 

This Fellowship is open to all Mem- 
bers of the University, with a preference 
to persons born in the diocese of York 
or Durham. The Fellows on this Foun- 
dation are required to enter into holy 
orders before they can be admitted 
Actual Fellows. 

The examination will commence on 
Saturday, the 30th of June; and can- 
didates are required to present to the 
Master certificates of their baptism and 
place of birth, together with the usual 
testimonials of good conduct, on or 
before Tuesday, the 26th of June. 

WADHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Scholarships will be filled up on 
the 30th of June. Natives of any 
county in Great Britain, under nineteen 
years of age, are eligible. To one of 
the Scholarships the kin of the Foun- 
der, if duly qualified, will have a pre- 
ference. 

The examination will begin at nine 
o’clock on Tuesday, the 26th of June, 
before which time the following docu- 
ments must be delivered to the Warden, 
viz. certificates of the candidates’ bap- 
tism and of their parents’ marriage, pro- 
per testimonials of conduct, and in the 
case of the Founder’s kin, a pesligree 
certified under the seal of the Heralds’ 
College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The following graces have passed the 
Senate :— 
To appoint Mr. Browne, of Emmanuel 
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College, an Examiner for Tyrwhitt’s He- 
brew Scholarships, in the place of the 
Professor of Arabic. 


3c 
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To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to 
take and act upon the advice of the Uni- 
versity counsel, in order to the obtaining 
of a Faculty for certain sittings in the 
nave, galleries, and pews, of the church 
of St. Mary the Great, appropriated to 
the University under a decree granted in 
the year 1819, by the Chancellor of the 
diocese of Ely, with the concurrence of 
the parishioners—the parishioners having 
authorized the entering of a Caveat against 
the completion of the Faculty then de- 
creed. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Jesus, the Master of Christ’s, 
Professor Peacock, Professor Miller, Mr. 
Whewell of Trinity, Mr. Hymers of St. 
John’s, Mr. Hopkins of Peter-House, 
Mr. Philpott of Catharine Hall, Mr. Thur- 
tell of Caius, Mr. Phillips of Queen's, Mr. 
Steventon of Corpus, and Mr. Mills of 
Pembroke, a Syndicate, to consider whe- 
ther any and what alterations can be ad- 
vantageously made in the present mode 
of examining the candidates for Mathe- 
matical honours; and to report to the 
Senate before the division of the present 
term. 


The Rev. George Elwes Corrie, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall, has 
been elected Norrisian Professor of Divi- 
nity, in the room of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Hollingworth, resigned. 


The Rev. James Saunders, of Sidney 
Sussex College, and the Rev. John Lodge, 
of Magdalene College, have been appoint- 
ed Woodwardian Inspectors for the year 
ensuing. 


Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships.—Tho- 
mas Coward, B.A., of Queen’s College, 
has been elected a Scholar of the first 
class; and R. A. F. Barrett, B.A., Fel- 
low of King’s College, a Scholar of the 
second class, upon the above foundation. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


The following Gentlemen have been 
elected Scholars of Trinity College :— 


C. J. Bailey R. L. Ellis 

J. R. Brodrick H. A. Marsh 
J, P. Gell G. H. Hodson 
G. D, Sismey T. Taylor 

H, J. Guillebaud 
F. Palmer 

Cc. Marett 

W. Joy 

R. M’ Neill 


Westm. Scholars. 
O. B.C, Harrison 
R. B. Tritton 
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DEGREES CONFERRED. 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 


The Hon. Henry Lowther, Trinity Col- 
lege, Grandson of the Earl of Lonsdale. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


A. J. C. Laurie, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. R. Yonge, St. John’s Coll. 

S. F. Gillum, St. Peter’s Coll. 

T. Wilson, Corpus Christi Coll. 

S. Stephenson Greatheed, Fellow of Tri- 
nity Coll. 

J. Cooper, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 

R. F. Burnett, Trinity Coll. 

M. Dunn, Trinity Coll. 

R. M. White, St. Peter’s Coll. 

S. Ashby, Pembroke Coll. 

W. Rogers, Catharine Hall. 

J. N. Micklethwait, Fellow of Magdalene 
Coll. 

C. L. M. Phillipps, Magdalene Coll. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
J. Gwatkin Cochrane, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. W. Wilson, St. Peter’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


Cosmo C. Orme, Trinity Coll. 
G. Heathcote, Trinity Coll. 

C, de la Pryme, Trimty Coll. 
H. J. Bolland, Trinity Coll. 

A. Thompson, Trinity Coll. 

W. P. Byrne, Trinity Coll. 

W. Whitworth, St. John’s Coll. 
J. M. Lowe, St. John’s Coll. 
F. Brown, Magdalene Coll. 

R. B. Seale, Trinity Hall. 

E. Walker, King’s Coll. 

A. Crookenden, Queen’s Coll. 
W. F. Lanfear, Queen's Coll. 
W. Matthews, Queen’s Coll. 

J. Ellis, Pembroke Coll. 

G. Howard, Corpus Christi Coll. 
J. Beardmore, Jesus Coll. 

J. J. Blandford, Chrisi’s Coll. 
W. H. Mountain, Christ’s Coll. 
R. P. Warren, Trinity Coll. 

W. W. Smythe, Trinity Coll. 

J. Cookson, Trinity Coll. 

G. N. Gray Lawson, St. John’s Coll. 
J. M. Gipps, St. John’s Coll. 
C. Williams, St. John’s Coll. 

P. Maitland, St. Peter’s Coll. 
W. C, Nagle, Caius College. 

F. H. Sewell, Caius Coll. 

J. A, Cook, Corpus Christi Coll. 
J. W. Maher, Queen’s Coll. 

S. Gall, Queen’s Coll. 

J. Sawer, Queen’s Coll. 

R. D. Mackintosh, Catharine Hall. 
R. Lawson, Jesus Coll. 

C. Smith, Magdalene Coll. 

J. R. Watson, Magdalene Coll. 
W. Peck, Emmanuel Coll. 





Marriages. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 

The Rev. Edward Thomas Vaughan, 
M.A. of Christ’s College, has been elect- 
ed a Foundation Fellow of that Society, 
and Alfred Horatio Darley, M.A. of the 
same College, has been elected a Fellow 
upon the Finch and Baines Foundation. 

John Frederic Stanford, B.A. of Christ's 
College, has been elected a ‘Travelling 
Bachelor on the Worts’ Foundation. 
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GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE. 
The Rev. John Henry Pratt, M.A., of 
Gonville and Caius College, has been 
elected a Frankland Fellow, and William 
John Johnson, B.A., has been elected to 
a Wortley Fellowship of that Society. 
Edmund Lloyd Birkitt, has obtained 
the Mickleborough Scholarship in Che- 
mistry in the above College. 


—_— 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. James Nelson, of Luddenham, in 
the parish of Halifax, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Hall, Esq. 
of Saffron Walden, Essex. 

At St. Pancras New Church, London, 
the Rev. James Gall, of St. John’s-wood- 
road, to Mrs. Charlotte Catharine Andrew, 
relict of John Andrew, Esq. of Bengal. 

At Greenwich, the Kev. Barwick J. 
Sams, M.A. of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Alderton-cum-Grafton 
Regis, Northamptonshire, to Susan Louisa, 
third daughter of John Sutton, Esq. 

At Fareham, the Rev. Philip Thresher, 
M.A. of University College, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. W. Harrison, 
Vicar of Fareham, and Prebendary of 
Winchester. 

At All Saints’ Church, Leamington, 
the Rev. James Spry, Perpetual Curate of 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire, and M.A. 
of Magdalen Hall, to Rebecca, relict of 
Henry Hunt, Esq. of the Brades. 

At Over Broughton, Notts, the Rev. 
William Glaister, M.A. Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, and Rector of Beckley, 
Sussex, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. J. Burrill, Rector of Over 
Broughton. 

At Cheddon Fitzpaine, Somersetshire, 
the Rev. Robert Moore, B.A. of Christ 
Church, youngest son of the Rev. Robert 
Moore, M.A. and late Student of Christ 
Church, Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
Rector of Hunton, Kent, to Charlotte, 
third daughter of the Rev. Dr. Warre, 
Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Ched- 
don Fitzpaine. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, by the 
Rev. J. Welstead S. Powell, M.A. of St. 
Edmund Hall, the Rev. John Lincoln 
Galton, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, and 
of Brampton, Hants, to Louisa Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Charles Bevan, 
Esq. of Devonshire-place, London, 

At St. Marylebone church, the Rev. 
H. T. Parker, Vicar of Blandford, Dorset- 
shire, to Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. George Sayer, of Pett, Kent. 


At Newbury, the Rev. Thomas Child, 
youngest son of Thomas Child, Esq. of 
East Woodhay, to Mary, daughter of J. 
Fielder, Esq. of St. Mary’s-hill, Newbury. 

Walter, son of the Rev. W. Ettrick, of 
High Barnes Park, in the county of Dur- 
ham, to Sophia Cumberland, eldest and 
third daughter of Capt. Edward Burt, 
R.N. surviving nephew of his late Excel- 
lency W. M. Burt, Esq. M.P. for Berks, 
and Governor General of the West Indies. 

Rev. P. J. Washerton, of Hadleigh, 
Essex, to Eliza Jane Senior, eldest daugh- 
ter of L. G. Hussey Hunt, Esq. of Comp- 
ton Pauncefoot, Somersetshire. 

At Manchester, the Rev. James Bishop 
Hartley, B.A. eldest son of the Rev. Rich. 
Hartley, M.A. Rector of Staveley, to 
Maria Louisa, second daughter of Mar- 
shall Williams, Esq. of Pale Hall, near 
Sheffield. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Silvanus Brigstocke, 
to Charlotte, third daughter of James 
Cunningham, Esq. of Clifton. 

The Rev. J. T. Cooke, Vicar of St. 
Andrews, Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire, to 
Mary, second daughter of Mr. Ainger, of 
that place. 

At Liverpool, the Rev. J. H. Hamilton, 
M.A. Vicar of Sheepshed, Leicestershire, 
to Anne, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Bold, M.A. 

The Rev. Henry Thompson, Perpetual 
Curate of Garsdale, Yorkshire, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the late Mr. John 
Whitehead, of Dalton Parva, 

At St. Pancras New Church, the Rev. 
Henry John Rose, B.D. Rector of Hough- 
ton Conquest, Bedfordshire (late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge), to S. 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Thos. Burgon, 
Esq. of 11, Brunswick-square. 

At Stow-in-the Wold, the Rev. Edwd. 
Francis Witts, M.A. of Magdalene Hall, 
Rector of Upper Slaughter, to Sophia, 
second daughter of the Rev. Richard Fred. 
Vavasour, Rector of Stow, Gloucestershire. 

At Farnham, the Rev. John Menzies, 
B.D. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Rector of Wyke Regis, with Weymouth, 
Dorset, to Caroline, daughter of the late 
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Robert Lang, Esq. of Moor Park, Farn- 
ham, and of Portland-place, London. 

At St. George’s Church, Hulme, Man- 
chester, the Rev.Charles F. Baldwin, M.A. 
of St. John's College, second son of Chas, 
Baldwin, Esq. of Grove-hill, Camberwell, 
to Ellen Jane, eldest daughter of John 
Pooley, Esq. of Hulme. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. Henry Smith Pollard, M.A. of Lin- 
coln College, to Anne Isabella, daughter 
of the late William Snagg, Esq. of the 
Island of St. Vincent. 

At Bromley, Kent, the Rev. William 
Hildyard, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, and Rector of Market Deeping, to 
Sophia, fourth daughter of the late Rev. J, 
Hildyard, Vicar of Bonby and Horkstow, 
in the county of Lincoln. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the 
Rev. Francis Hodgson, Archdeacon of 
Derby, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Lord and Lady Denman. 

At Mortlake Church, Surrey, the Rev. 
Horace Gore Currie, to the Hon. Charlotte 
Addington, third daughter of Lord Vis- 
count Sidmouth. 

At’ Iden, the Rev. John Collins Allen, 
B.A.of Brasennose College, to Julia Louisa, 
only daughter of the Rev. Geo. Augustus 
Lamb, D.D. late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, and Rector of Iden, Sussex. 

At Aspall, Suffolk, the Rev. Charles 
Boutell, jun. to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Chevalier, of Aspall-hall, 
Suffolk 


BIRTHS. 


At Melton Mowbray, the lady of the 
Rev. W. Oakley, of a son. 

At Carlton-upon-Trent, the lady of the 
Rev. John Drake Becher, Vicar of South 
Muskham, Notts, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev.Wm. Bruere Otter, 
Vicar of Kinlet, Shropshire, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. Henry Chaplin, 
Rector of Ryhall, Rutlandshire, of a son. 

At Coddington, near Newark-on-Trent, 
the lady of the Rev. J. H. Stevenson, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. James Matheson, 
D.D. of Wolverhampton, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Joseph Milner, 


Marriages.—Births.— Correspondents. 


Vicar of Appleby St. Lawrence, West- 
morland, of a son. 

At Kinfare, near Stourbridge, the lady 
of the Rev. George Wharton, of a son and 
daughter. 

At Lark-hill, near Worcester, the lady 
of the Rev. W. J. Chessyre, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. Robert Tomes, 
Vicar of Coughton, Warwickshire, of a 
son. 

At Dursley, the lady of the Rev. W. H. 
Bloxsome, M.A. of Wadham College, 
Oxford, Rector of Stanton-cum-Snows- 
hill, Gloucestershire, of a daughter. 

At the Manor-house, Queen Charlton, 
the lady of the Rev. Alexander Clements, 
Curate of Chewstoke, Somerset, of a 
daughter. 

At Runcorn, the lady of the Rev. Edw. 
Allen, of a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Watford, the lady of 
the Rev. J. Clutterbuck, of a son. 

At Eton College, the lady of the Rev. 
E. H. Pickering, of a son. 

At the house of J. Pardoe, Esq. Leyton, 
Essex, the lady of the Rev. H. C. Eaton, 
of a daughter. 

At Camberwell, the lady of the Rev. J. 
S. Brockhurst, of a daughter, still-born. 

The lady of the Rev. J. J. Matthews, 
Vicar of Melbury, Dorset, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. F. Pickford, 
Rector of Muckton, Lincolnshire, of a 
daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Sittingbourne, the lady 
of the Rev. A. H. Duthie, of a daughter. 

At Upper Bullingham, the lady of the 
Rev. Edward Daniell, of a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Modbury, the lady of 
the Rev. Nutcombe Oxenham, of a son. 

At Teignmouth, the lady of the Rev. 
Francis Davie Bassett, of a daughter, still- 
born. 

At Low Trenchard Rectory, Devon- 
shire, the lady of the Rey. Charles Baring 
Gould, of a daughter. 

At Dinder, near Wells, the lady of the 
Rev. J. Armstrong, of a daughter. 

At Church House, Gosport, the lady of 
the Rev. Richard Bingham, of a son, her 
seventh child. 

At Cheltenham, the lady of the Rev. 
John Byron, Vicar of Elmstone Hardwicke, 
of a son. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have pleasure in complying with the request of ‘‘X.X. E.” and shall be happy in hearing 


from him again. 


The passage to which “ O.” refers was unavoidably not seenin the proper quarter 


Our other Correspondents shall be duly noticed. 





